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Vaughn Koumjian 


The Quilt 


A: THE FARM near Lexington William tucked the hens under his 
arm and cut their craning heads off with the razor-sharp edge of 
the pocket knife he cherished for the task. He had a way of letting 
the blood squirt from the neck without getting stained. 

“We'll eat it tonight,” he told Aunt Laura one day extending a 
limp hen towards her. 

“I prefer eating those I haven’t known,” she replied to the boy, 
walking back to the house, leaving him near the coop at the edge 
of the vast meadow. Aunt Laura walked under the towering maple 
line along the road where there was relief from the sun. She 
crunched underfoot an occasional leaf which had drifted down to 
the ground. 

She entered the house through the front door and climbed the 
steps to her room. Upstairs, Aunt Laura shifted from the mirror, 
looked into the density of the maple tree brushing up against the 
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side of the house. She returned to the mirror and stared at the image 
of stray strands of hair down her forehead and brushed them back. 
A winter’s vision in the midst of summer, she thought, as she 
smoothed the white hair. She looked out the window again. Past 
the obstruction of the trees she could see William, and with him 
Nancy, at the edge of the meadow. 

William was digging with his hands into tufts of grass. While 
Nancy watched, the snake was held stiff the length of his wide- 
spread arms, its tongue emerging and receding. The panelled 
colors in twisting harmony shimmered in the sunlight. He moved 
towards her and she did not yield any ground, staring at the snake 
with girlish consternation. Even when it slipped from his grasp and 
fell to the earth and crawled over her bare feet she did not give 
ground but watched as William went after the snake. He fell to the 
ground and lent the weight of his little frame, pressing his hands 
against the snake, locking the victim against the soil. Yes, she would 
follow him into the barn. Inside, he locked the door and tossed it 
to the ground. It crawled to a dark corner and lay still in a coiled 
heap. They were standing far enough away to see all the colors 
blend in the shade of the corner. 

He made her stay while he left the barn to get the box. She 
leaned against the door watching the snake. Although the snake 
did not uncoil she saw it undulate and she saw the rhythm of its 
movement. And so she moved closer to the snake which remained 
in the corner. Nancy felt the heat of the enclosure, and the sweet 
smell of the dank hay grew stronger. She pressed down on the snake 
with her feet and it did not move to her but rustled restlessly back 
further into the darkness of the corner. After releasing the snake 
she went back to the other end of the barn and sat herself in a 
corner across from the snake. In a fury of motion William almost 
tumbled through the door with the box. He made her hold the box 
while he picked up the snake in order to slip it into the opening 
of the box. Then he locked the box. Through the hole on top they 
stuffed straw and grass and hay and it was done. He placed it back 
in the dark corner. 

Beyond this prison, far beyond, across the meadow of dandelions 
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and daisies, past a rock quarry possibly from where the creature 
came to its captivity, they went. Further, across the brook with 
crawfish and salamanders and tadpoles, and further still, to the 
meadow with thickening foliage, packed with pesty hordes of in- 
sects rising before the motion of their feet and grazing against their 
bodies, the land rose on an upward slope and in the center of the 
vast meadow an island of trees stood. It rose above the land with its 
uppermost boughs against the sky. 

Here they became lost to the clear air and here they creep through 
where the earth exudes a dampness from oily richness of soil, from 
the decaying of foliage unable to find space to rise. Here is silence 
and a darkened stillness for the sound of the swaying trees is unob- 
trusive. Leaving her on a mounded mat of grass clearing William 
follows the turtle trail under the trees. His feet sink against the 
soggy ground. But he pursues and disappears into the tree island. 
Nancy stands in the clearing and the land looms before her. It 
stretches out for her far beyond this time of reckoning like a green 
song new to her and yet as old as the owl’s eyes. It seemed to her 
all that land was spinning like a pinnacle which was yielding to 
the sun. 

Nancy moves to the brook. Her arms outstretched she balances 
herself in the water which spills over her ankles, and cold and sharp 
it numbs her feet. The numbness extends upwards to her legs caus- 
ing her to leave the water to rest on a rock. When William returns 
he scours the banks of the brook and overturning rocks reaches after 
the lizards shooting along the bottom of the stream. He finds some- 
thing. He puts the salamander into her palm and with both hands 
clamped against hers, presses it tight for her. The salamander 
crawls against the skin of her palm but she grasps it firmly, carrying 
it back to the meadow. She does not fear it. It has eyes she cannot 
see and a heart (she was unsure) she could not feel the beat of. But 
it squirmed and fought harder than the snake did the time she 
placed her foot on its skin. If it dies? It doesn’t matter. William told 
her the snake would feast on the dead as well. She stood by him in 
silence as he searched the bottom of the meadow under the growth. 

He moved slowly, eyes peeled, and drove his hands into a hole. 
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This time a mouse struggled in his hands. Now they ran across the 
meadow, slipping and staggering, bruising their knees against the 
turf, stubbing toes, gathering green stains on their legs, on their 
clothing, and catching thorns on their legs. 

Once she fell flat but he scooped her up while she held tight to 
the salamander. When they cleared the meadow and reached the 
barn William unbolted the door. The snake was gone. 


Aunt Laura came downstairs and found Nancy alone in the kitch- 
en porch. Nancy was having her jam and salted butter on sliced 
bread in midafternoon. After inspecting the porch she asked Nancy 
to clean the streak of jam on the floor. When the girl finished Aunt 
Laura, bending over her, bore down with a dish rag on the grape 
stain smearing the middie blouse. She finally released the girl. 
Then she daubed her face with a towel from the rack. 

“Where is your brother, child?” she asked. 

“In the fields, Aunt Laura,” Nancy said, “in the fields of orange 
hay.” 

“Yellow, or gold,” she said shaking a finger at the girl, trying to 
reshape such fancy. 

“Orange,” the girl insisted. 

She looked at the child through her lorgnette as she had looked 
at the children of the White Mountains, the potato country and the 
Commonwealth. She would insist that whosoever dwelt in this land 
would speak the language as it was meant to be spoken. And the 
language of others was due the same respect. Children who learned 
from her would not change it, withstanding everything. As she 
knew this, therefor, she shared it without stint. She felt compelled 
by her very self. 

Nancy drew back hearing again, “Yellow, Nancy, or gold.” The 
bell from the steeple peeled at that moment. 

“Your father and mother will be on the train from Boston. Go 
change into a dress, my dear.” 

Nancy nodded and skipped out of the porch into the house, and 
Aunt Laura again tidied the porch thinking about what she had 
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done. She knew that whosoever loves the creatures of the earth 
must let them dwell in its wilderness for the child’s vision is not 
hampered and it must see beyond, early, now before the sun sets. 
Her children, McCleans and Kincaids, must see. So she had turned 
loose William’s snake. 

She went out the door. She must see Hannah, the matriarch of 
them all. The summer breezes freshened Laura as she crossed the 
road to the old Kincaid home where Hannah lived in a manner of 
solitude, but was yet so near to her own. 

Laura wondered where William was. She would never forget her 
first duty. To nurture them so they would love something beyond 
their loving and beloved images, beyond mates and offspring, and 
even beyond the elusive God. And still even the memory which 
would alter all this and reshape it to endure. It was her wish to give 
them a further mooring. To instill in them a subtle spirit which 
would give them access to their own minds and hearts. In this way 
the dense mystery of the countryside which seems in youth to be re- 
tained always would soar for them beyond to the village, would 
link with the city, and in turn with the world. That world which 
speeds by far from this mooring. She remembered some of her boys 
who died beyond the sea and of something here that moved west. 
It would reecho for her in the quiet valley when the bell pealed. 

She checked her watch before she pushed the door open. “Hannah, 
Hannah dear!” she called. Hannah answered from a recess of the 
living room and invited Laura in to pour the coffee. Laura did this 
with relish and took from her bag the brandy she brought ‘for Han- 
nah, sent from France by one who had remembered her from Exeter. 

Hannah sat at the table and filed her hair neatly back into a bun 
which still framed her face, still fresh-skinned, the late bloom of a 
persistent flower. Her clear blue eyes were in harmony with the 
silver. Laura went to the wall to examine what she called one of 
William’s old Greek gods with a baseball bat. It’s not unlike the 
face of the Confederate general they had once seen sculptured in 
bronze at Alexandria she commented to Hannah. Then she braced 
the coffee with brandy. Laura felt she had acted like a ninny and 
told Hannah about William and the snake. “He’s not a fussy boy, 
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Laura,” Hannah admonished, “He likes to run against the wind, 
at times.” 

When William found the box without the snake but still stuffed 
with grass and hay in the front garden where the roses and tulips 
grew in orderly abundance he decided he would confront Laura. 
But instead his will drove him back to the barn. For one more time 
he combed inside and outside for the snake. He looked along the 
walls of the barn. Then he returned to the meadow and his rage 
fell on the land. Tearing at the grass and the blossoms and kicking 
up the turf he searched. But it was beyond his reach. 

From the corner of the barn where he had stuffed the prizes from 
the meadow he reached in and took the dead mouse. He went with 
it to Laura’s room. The room where he learned Salem loved to hunt 
witches not far from the sea. In the midst of the incense of lavender, 
on an oak panel wall, was a portrait of an old McClean, an ancestor 
with granite composure. William would not ordinarily have noticed 
him but he was fearful now of this man’s verdict. Fearful of the 
verdict of the dead as well as of the living. He listened for any 
sound from downstairs. His heart throbbed. He could feel the 
jumping beat of its straining up to his throat. He pulled back the 
quilt on the bed. After placing the mouse in the center of the bed 
he retucked the storied quilt. 

He was missing when his parents came from the station with a 
blue suit for him. Hannah had come across the road with Laura 
when the car droned to a stop in front of the house. Laura approved 
of the suit. She envisioned William wearing it at commencement. 
She saw him one day at Annapolis. Had not Curtis Octavius, tall 
and lean, been with them at dinner the women would have been 
worn out by the absence of William. 

Nancy sat on her father’s knee and watched the smoke rise and 
enjoyed the aroma of the tobacco. She knew the black-bannered lines 
on the sheet, across the table, meant these were immense times. She 
watched the smoke curl up and rise to the ceiling. The world would 
explode. In restrospect, William seemed sternly handsome to her 
because they spoke of him most of all. 

William was back in the wilderness. He treaded the steep part of 
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the brook. His feet lunging after the jutting rocks to maneuver him 
down the stream, pressing softly down on the matted, muddy bot- 
tom. He moved on this way, drifting far from his tree island. The 
brook meandered to a fence. Across was pastureland where cows 
grazed. 

He did not hesitate to cross the divider. Familiar though it was, 
the boundry becomes a new realm upon each crossing. Past the line 
the scenery leapt into wilder contours. The trees crazily aligned along 
the horizon. Here the brook roared, breaking up into rillets. The 
noise of the water cut him off from the sounds of meadows and the 
chirping of the birds. The force of the stream unhinged his grip for 
a moment. But he tightened his strides and clinging to the foliage 
drooping over the edge of the brook, he moved on. 

He was a traverser who had gone far. The sight of her caused 
him to stop. She stood at the edge of the brook against the sky, 
far, it seemed to him, down the path of the stream. He saw her all 
from the yellow hair down to the toes. She was looking down at 
her toes. Then she placed her hands on her hips. What he saw next 
was a wild dance. Whirling around, she looked up at the sky, and 
fell to her knees. She flung her arms across her breast. 

A leg such as he had never dreamt of seeing went slowly towards 
the water. Her body stretched back with her hands clutching the 
bank of the brook edge. The foot dangled. She lowered it into the 
water. Then the boy watched the body slide gradually. Shining in 
the air, caressed by the light, immersing. The hair flapped down 
over her face. 

He saw one leg crease gently at the knee, bent out, and at an angle 
against the body .... the slender hips were perfectly motionless. She 
raised her hands dropping them at the wrists. Stepping lightly, fur- 
nishing all the balance herself, she moved away from his sight 
down the rilly stream. Her shoulders braced smoothly against the 
last flickers of sunlight. The girl spun in a circle motion around. He 
lunged against the bank. She moved again kicking up splashes of 


water. 
He felt sick for a moment. Something gagged him at the throat. 


In an instance the tightness moved to his stomach and he felt relief 
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at the throat. His legs stiffened and tightened. And his shameless- 
ness would not vanish. It was the wilderness of his heart beating 
and he could not turn away but remained in the middle of the 
stream. 

The girl played the towel over her shoulders, across her waist. 
Ran the crumpled towel down her legs, gently brushing the calves. 
When she finished drying she draped it over her shoulder. Later 
the girl left. She went out of the brook and across the pasture, past 
the placid, ignoring cows and far into the meadow. 

The boy who had seen this secret turned around and walked 
along the brook picking up rocks and scaling them across the land- 
scape. He jumped along on the jutting stone of the brook. He would 
never feel quite that way again, he knew. 

William stumbled through the door when he saw Curtis Octavius. 
The man looked down at the boy, reaching in his pocket for his 
ancient watch. Aunt Laura dug into the pocket of her vestee for a 
pill. And when his mother clenched the linen in her hand it broke 
a spell for the boy. But he knew it would never leave him. It was his 
never to be violated. He went to his mother and embraced her. 

“We thought you would be here to greet us William,” Elizabeth 
said quietly. Then she looked at her son with a soft smile, “Your 
father brought your suit. You can try it on before bedtime. Will you 
attend to it, Laura?” 

When the time came Laura guided the children upstairs and she 
stayed with Nancy in the adjoining room waiting for William to 
put on the suit. Then she went to his room when he called that he 
was ready. She brushed the suit and straightened it out down to the 
cuffs. She brushed back his hair. 

“Are you angry at me, William?” she asked. 

“No, I’m not angry,” he answered quickly. 

She bent over and kissed him on the forehead. “Now you look 
quite a man in that suit. Change into your pajamas and come to 
Nancy’s room.” He did what she asked. He came to the room and 
sat next to his sister. Laura saw them both as restive. She fixed her 
lorgnette and read an epistle, unconcerned with their furtive 
discontent. 
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But she labored her point. Did they know the theme, charity? 
William said he knew the needy were to be attended to. Nancy nod- 
ded in approval. Aunt Laura leaned forward, “Not exactly, my 
dears,” she found an opening; “It means, in its other sense, and far 
more important you'll know, to temper your standards and your 
attitudes to people. To show tolerance when they see. . . when they 
are different, rather, when they are wrong, or when they don’t see 
what they are... ” She released her lorgnette and smiled with 
tightened lips, “But stick to whatever is your diet, children.” 

When they had stopped scratching and fussing she offered, “Now 
a story ....” with a smooth flourish of expression. But she paused 
and hesitated. She wondered whether he felt the way she had stumb- 
led through her words before. Then she turned to him, “Do you 
understand, Billy, whatever you take is not completely yours ... ” 

The boy stared back at her. What was not his if he would take 
care of it? If he would understand it? It was Azs diet. But he did not 
speak. He nodded. 

“Did I ever tell you the story woven in my quilt?” she asked. 

“No, you never did,” Nancy replied. William looked at those eyes 
of Laura. He felt a shiver go through his body. He swallowed hard 
and felt heated. 

Nancy spoke, “Aunt Laura, can we see it while you tell us the 
story?” 

“No, child, you can go and see it tomorrow,” she answered. Will- 
iam felt the agitation in him subside. He listened. 

The old Czar, his gold crown weighing heavily, could no longer 
rage at his enemies for he was surfeited with the memory of endless 
battles. But the enemy was still at the gates of his land. His people 
demanded he save them. 

Coal black eyes, thought William. Nancy knew there was a queen. 

A wizened counsellor told the Czar there was a golden cock who 
could sit on the perch a little beyond the land and warn of the ap- 
proach of the enemy by crowing and fluttering its wings. The Czar 
agreed to use the bird. One day the cock crowed and flapped its 
wings against the horizon. The Czar sent first his oldest son who fail- 
ed to return after eight days upon which time the cock crowded 
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again. This time the Czar dispatched his youngest son. But after 
another eight days the cock made his gesture again and crowed. 

This time the Czar adorned himself in battle garb and took 
another army across the plains to the site of the battle. But he could 
not find the armies. After inspecting the land he saw between two 
mountain peaks a silk tent. There in the valley the dead were strewn 
about. Among the dead were his two sons. The Princes were lying 
still near the tent next to each other, each with his sword plunged 
into the body of his brother. When the Czar saw this his sorrow was 
great and his wrath grew at the enemy. 

But in a moment there emerged from the silk tent a Queen with 
burning eyes. A beautiful and glorious queen. 

The Czar’s aches vanished at the sight of her. And the forlorn 
sight of his sons no longer pained him. The Queen invited the Czar 
into the tent of silk where she wined and dined him and there he 
remained for seven days and nights. 

Upon his return he brought back the Queen. His people cheered 
at the gate to the entrance of the land. And the old counsellor 
emerged from the throng to claim his reward for the services of the 
cock which he had taken out of a bag and had given to the Czar. 

The Czar who had promised the counsellor a pile of gold had it 
ready for the old man. But the bearded stranger refused this re- 
ward. A tent of gold? My wise one, the Czar offered. No, said the 
prophet. Part of my kingdom? the Czar offered. The prophet re- 
fused again. And after being unsatisfied with an offer of nobility 
the old man said, I demand the lovely Queen on horseback. 

The Czar was enraged and reminded the old man of his position 
and pointed out to him that he was one of those who, by profession, 
lacked manhood. Yet the counsellor persisted. The Czar lost all 
patience and raising his sword struck the prophet dead. 

When this happened the cock left his perch and landed on the 
Czar’s head. He pecked at the head of the Czar until the Czar fell 
dead. 

The Queen seeing all this transpire turned her horse around and 
returned to her land. The sad story ended. But in it were purple and 
gold garments and white beards like the snowcaps of mountain 
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peaks and black beards as black as coal. 

When Laura finished they felt the stillness of the night and the 
quiet truth of another time and another land. But William would 
wonder about one thing. What the old counsellor wanted with the 
Queen. He didn’t have manhood. He wondered about the mystery 
which remained in the story. 

Laura left for her room and William, in his room, stayed awake 
for many minutes before he whispered through the wall to Nancy, 
“Are you awake?” 

“Yes,” she replied. He told her about Carol Sisler at the stream. 

“I don‘t believe you,” her muffled reply came back through the 
partition. 

“Ask her,” he taunted back. 

After everyone retired Laura remained downstairs. When her time 
to retire came she carried her tea up to the room. The window was 
open. She placed the pot and cup and saucer on the table next to 
the lounge chair facing the view of the land. She would sip slowly, 
read from her Browning sonnets, sip, and scale the sky. 

William tossed aside the sheets. He feared nothing that would 
tug at his flesh. But he feared the eyes of the Queen and lit the lamp. 
He would not let anything sneak close to him. The moon was gold 
as in the Czar’s land he thought. He would not hide under the 
sheets. He thought of calling Nancy but she seemed to be sleeping. 
He wanted to forget his boy’s mind leaping to the ends of itself, 
losing during one circling of the moon so much grip on the train 
of facts. Laura too was asleep or she would have come to him by now 
with the mouse. But he could not wait. He got out of bed. He did 
not want to wake Nancy. He moved lightly by her door and down 
the matted corridor to the end of the hall. 

Whosoever loves his children will harbor no breath of wrath but 
will sigh a soft note at their zeal. 

He saw light coming from her room through the door which was 
ajar. He looked in. The bed was untouched with the quilt neatly 
draped across as he had left it. Near the window he could see her 
slumping figure in the chair, book on lap. She was asleep. He 
thanked his luck. The light through the window illuminated her 
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tranquil face. And the moonlight was bright enough to make the 
embroidery on the quilt shine in the dark. He could see the red 
and purple and gold patches. He moved closer and he saw the Czar 
and the Queen and the Princes. He saw the old prophet with his 
bird. And he looked out at the moon. Boldly, he walked over to 
Laura. She did not stir. Then he went to the bed and folded the 
quilt with efficient haste. He searched for and found the mouse. 
When he had it he dangled it in the air by its tail, then putting it 
down on the floor he remade the bed. For a moment he thought he 
should wake Laura and tell her and ask her to understand but he 
saw her face glow peacefully in the light. It was a face of gentle 
granite. Then he remembered something she said about charity and 
went close to her and kissed her on the forehead. As he did the bell 
from the village pealed. She did not stir. He slipped out of the room 
with the mouse knowing he too could shape stories. 


Under the sun Nancy listened to him. She said they should bury 
it near the barn. She helped him scoop up the soil where they de- 
cided to put it. 

“If it was mean why are you laughing?” he asked. 

“Because its still funny, silly,” she answered. 

Before the sun could begin baking the dew of the pastures they 
went along in the rumble seat and Elizabeth reminded them to hold 
tight. At the station Curtis Octavius and Aunt Laura were to board 
the train winding through the land to the city. They would come 
back for the land stays for them. Laura embraced her William and 
her Nancy. Then the children sat on the bench waiting. The train 
finally moved. Jerking ahead in labored spurts, gathering speed, 
and leaving a cloud of soot, a stream of steam vapor, behind. 


They had things to do on the farm. There was a void but Eliza- 
beth kept them busy. William went to the coop and Nancy trailed 
behind him. She watched him attentively as he wielded his knife 
and grasped the squirming hen. William held the hen away and 
struck. The head fell to the ground and Nancy winced and stared 
hard. As he held the hen she noticed that again he was not stained. 
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Now she joined him in plucking it. 

“You didn’t see her like that.” 

“What do you mean?” he responded. 

“I mean naked. You didn’t see Carol Sisler naked. I know.” 

“How do you know? I did. I saw her. Why did you tell her. I 
shouldn’t have said anything to you.” 

“Anyway she wasn’t that way,” she repeated. 

“T better not tell you anything ever again,” he said. 

“She was wearing a bathing suit, a light brown one. You didn’t 
see her that way. If you were close enough you would have known.” 

He tugged at a feather. He jerked the hen away from her. He 
waited for some other word, his or her’s, but it never came. He 
tossed the hen away and ran towards the meadow and started cross- 
ing it. She picked herself up and followed him to the edge of the 
field. But he was vanishing, moving at a pace she could not match. 

She shouted after him, “Come back .... Billy .... the bathing 
suit was light brown.” 
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Raymond Roseliep 


The Reception 
(for e. e. who read at the Poetry Seminar. Chicago, 1959) 


I was rather shaken after hearing that juggler 

& jongleur of words on the old Oriental stage. 

The cabbie never suspected what was happening 

in the pit of my stomach (he had become a god- 
father that day, and took pains to display the dewdrop 
medal of the Virgin he bought at the last minute 

for the girl baby, having gambled on a boy). Lake 
Shore Drive. Burton entrance, please. Fare, one oh five. Ninth floor. 
Skylark on very short flight, I landed in good time 
and managed to jockey into the reception line 

beside a fullbusted sharkskin that knew how to laugh 
properly as a convent daughter, or be solemn. 

The honoree had been whisked away from autograph 
hounds and arrived at his own party the earliest 
without any observable reduction of zest. 

There he stood, over seventy-two inches, all god 

and bronze, cast in what furnace and by what anvil or 
hammer. He wore dark stygian sox with cucumber 

tie, and hiding his left hand in the bark tan pocket, 

met us with a strong right. The fingers were bough slender. 
My turn came, and with a mumbled cliché I passed by 
the turnstile dutifully and scared. I grabbed a chair 
within hearing distance of the throne, and the agile 

lad from the sponsoring Seminar gave me champagne. 
And I didn’t complain. The blueflower eyed hostess 
insisted I dip a potato chip in crab meat 

when I really craved the baloney on a saltine. 

It wasn’t easy to keep my eye from voyaging 

to the big healthy girl in the black leotards, till 
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a vodka loosened an operatic composer 

(who reminded me a lot of the monk outrider 

in Chaucer’s Prolog—away from home, and a hunter): 
he confessed he couldn’t bless this rage for syllabics, 
having caught some of the youngsters from the Seminar 
boasting of their plunge (one tyro contemplating a 
manuscript for the Yale Younger Series or maybe 
Shapiro). Another champagne, and thank you, Miss, we 
don’t get crab meat like this in Iowa. The nervous 
teacher of springy-limbed poets made his ruddy hand 
wave like a determined baton. And the god sat down. 
But he was left more or less alone. With a sherry. 

And soon afterward noted softly it was very 

worthy of the crystal that treasured it. To & fro 

of the gleemen heated the mead-hall, with few chosen 
guests (by invitation quite as strict as Lot’s order), 

all yakking about verse in our small scale universe. 

So nobody paid too much attention, in the flow 

of conversation, to the bronze on the mohair throne. 
We were the babels of plan, and the chalk talk of bone. 
Plane time: and the boy man in the goatee, who drove well, 
gently toppled the bronze (while I conjured Plotinus 
going lonely to the lone, and Another who came 

unto his own); and quick as a wheel, the god had gone 
(Solomon said the Lord said he would dwell in a cloud). 
Then I shook the dust & the crowd, and a turf haircut 
rode down with me in the elevator. Good-night-Cap, 
I’m too long for a Volkswagen—I'll hike to the Loop. 
Quietly I took in the clean air. Oh the thin trees 

made parentheses around the hypermetric skin, 

and the commas of the unexpected rain joined earth 

& sky with no space between. 


The street light that once blazed as moon dropped to lower case. 
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My Brother and I 


My kid brother and I rode brooms and we had women 
on them. We were five, and seven. Edith was his 

choice of companion—I took Anna for that was my 
mother’s name—and we covered all the streets of Farley, 
Iowa; but the smalltown people thought it a shame 

two youngsters could be so tightlaced to one another 
they ignored the girl flowering some father’s frontyard. 
We were not lonely in those years, given to growing 
and trampling solitude that steamed like a winternight 
over our plans and (I guess) our dreaming. 


He married: 
a classic limbed Helen; and had three boys (none of them 
named after me). I write “Single” on every hotel 
reservation, refuse to get melodramatic, 
open a fresh bottle of White Horse, for old times sake, 
and toast my excellent mother (who is not awake). 
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William Dickey 


DICKEY 


Christmas: Alpes-Maritimes 
For William and Bobbyann Righter 


M. Port, daily, ritually followed by 
A dog whose name I have by now forgotten, 
By the cat, Miquette, by three or four gaunt chickens — 


If he is the guardian deity of this grove 
The olives should be aware age is upon them, 
As much past bearing as he is past beginning. 


But the green shade plays intricately among them, 
And in the afternoon tavern he lifts his glass 
Colored like warm blood in the pale Christmas sunshine. 


We are prepared to own one of these villes perchées, 
Perhaps as a decoration for the mantelpiece, 
Since they are not helpful in warfare anymore. 


No warlike look remains. If the Grimaldis 
Ever terrorized this coast they were different Grimaldis, 
Having some Hun blood that has quieted since. 


As with their formidable castle at Antibes, 
Filled now with Picasso paintings and pots inside. 
Outside, each battlement is owned by a separate pigeon. 
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It may be the lights characteristically fail at Christmas, 
As if to have gone to the market and bought oysters 
In an overhanging street, among sixteen kinds of oysters, 


And to have bought geese, turkeys, three patés, 
Ocufs en gelée, chestnuts, a chocolate log, 
And to have brought them home and looked at them 


Under any light more severe than the light of a candle 
Would so defeat expectancy, so promise surfeit, 
As to make it impossible to open the champagne. 


4. 


Cutting down a cypress is more serious work 
Than logging Douglas fir, or laying waste to a forest. 
Here every tree appears to have been intentional. 


As intentional as the whole very ordered countryside 
Receding by deliberate vistas to the sea, 
Or the African distance, intentionally obscure. 


Saw and axe are not natural growths of this soil, 
And though the wood will burn better than other wood, 


Still, you have made an alteration in the landscape. 


Nothing about this picture is that composed. 
I am almost a blur, my wife is looking sullen. 
Our hostess is toasting the camera; her hair uncoils. 


~m 
™m 
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But the air in the picture is evidently different 
From that ranged outside this southern Ohio window. 
It gives the impression of being lighter air. 


The impression is too strong to sit looking at, 
As the garlic seemed too strong in the first few dishes. 
Sullen or blurred, we must think now of returning. 


Filial 


The nettles bound me greenly in that wood, 
And the devil’s clubs, equal to my own height, 
Stung me at will. Such was the promised outing. 
Even the stream, overgrown, ran out of sight. 


And I remember the black slope of the mine, 
Lit by a hollow flashlight. A stream ran under. 
And above it I stepped from tie to tie in fright, 
Too tense for the least appreciative wonder. 


It was my father who set these explorations 

Into a world I had no love to share. 

I went home hating. Why does the memory follow 
Of an underground current silently running there? 
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Malcolm Lowry 
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Thirty-Five Mescals in Cuautla 


This ticking is most terrible of all — 

You hear the sound I mean on ships and trains, 
You hear it everywhere, for it is doom; 

The tick of real death, not the tick of time, 

The termite at the rotten wainscot of the world— 
And it is death to you, though well you know 
The heart’s silent tick failing against the clock, 
Its beat ubiquitous and still more slow: 

But still not the tick, the tick of real death, 

Only the tick of time — still only the heart’s chime 
When body’s alarm wakes whirring to terror. 


In the cantina throbs the refrigerator, 

While against the street the gaunt station hums. 
What can you say fairly of a broad lieutenant, 
With bloody hand behind him, a cigarro in it, 

But that he blocks a square of broken sunlight 
Where scraps of freedom stream against the gale 
And lightning scrapes blue shovels against coal? 
The thunder batters the Gothic mountains; 

But why must you hear, hear and not know this storm, 
Seeing it only under the door, 

Visible in synechedoches of wheels 

And khaki water sousing down the gutter? 

In ripples like claws tearing the water back? 

The wheels smash a wake under the jalousie. 
The lieutenant moves, but the door swings to... . 
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What of all this life outside, unseen by you, 
Passed by, escaped from, or excluded 

By a posture in a desolate bar? ... 

No need to speak, conserve a last mistake; 
Perhaps real death’s inside, don’t let it loose. 
The lieutenant carried it into the back room? 
The upturned spittoons may mean it, so may the grass. 
The girl refills it, pours a glass of death, 

And if that death’s in her it’s here in me. 
On the pictured calendar, set to the future, 
The two reindeer battle to death, while man, 
The tick of real death, not the tick of time, 
Hearing, thrusts his canoe into a moon*, 
Risen to bring us madness none too soon. 


(1937) 


* Author's note: Soma was mystically identified with the moon, who con- 
trols vegetation, and whose cup is ever filling and emptying, as he waxes 
and wanes. 
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David Cornel De Jong 
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The Religion of Our County 


We sat, a somewhat competent 
man and woman, making persiflage 
on the veranda amid drinks 

and butterflies dipping by 

when Dore’ black clouds thundered 
and lightning struck the old oak 
on the casual brim of the meadow. 
Suddenly we achieved a silence 

as exclusive as of a French 
cathedral, though here we were 

in a soundly midland county, 

a mid-politics township, where 
religion too was white and muffled, 
and rituals could be met in 

the newest cut of clothes, 
something proof-read in advance 
and as clean as legal clauses. 


We felt a confidential need 

to sit back and shudder, 

and with nostalgic composure 
remembered the oak and picnics 
underneath; then in lieu of banter 
we searched through our private- 
back of the screen - minds for 
quotations from Matthew Arnold or 
possibly Hardy, while the renegade 
hands kept folding in prayers 
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which had always come embarrassedly 
in all the civilized places, 

where something was to be gainsaid 
about the gods of the land 

and how patiently they had been trained 
and made not to tamper with 

old thunder and lightning. 





Moorhen 


It tilted here and raised its 
curious head, ruffled all 

its formal feathers, made 

a rapturous cry and was shot 

by the hunter who had nothing 
to forgive except a wife 

who provided him on Saturdays 
with heavenly coffee to achieve 

a week-end set of wings. 


It collapsed bleeding there, 

and was never found by the dull 
hound, who snuffled at 

an old condum instead, but 
came back to his master meek 
as Christ to be forgiven, denied, 
tortured and crucified in 

a glorious God-painted 

prairie afternoon in the midst 
of a football season in the dead 
center of a middle west. 





The tufts of grasses bristled 
like Mark Twain’s eyebrows, whispered 
with a Mark Twain homily, 
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or mumbled lowly with a migrated 
New England sound like a trans- 
planted Robert Frost in full poetry, 
wondering where the stone walls 

were that belong to proper Christendom. 


A moorhen it was, a fair to middling 
European bird, Swedish of 

abandon and markedly Flemish 

of curiosity, but the hunter can’t 
punish his dog because man’s 

best friend has eyes like 

a penitential sinner, and 

his tail hangs depleted 

like faith’s old pendulum. 


Guide To 


a place with onion 
shaped steeples, pockmarked people 
lisping a baleful language, each 
donkey bearing a long-suffering saint 
and everywhere palm lined avenues 
of hell along which you stumble, a whore 
on your left and a patriot on your right, 
and the afternoon sun as casual 
as the king who feasted and was murdered 
here on his special holiday. 


We came armed 
with the proper passports, burdened 
with a sensible code of mores, masked 
with miens saying nothing around 
a communal smile. So we stretched 
our eyes wide and received amplifications, 
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and tipped in turn with issues plain as 
democracies, and when it was time 

to leave we spat properly in the darling 
river, partook of goat and fig, and 
laughed ourselves sick up our sleeves. 


The official credo 
keeps saying: buy your peasant laces 
for your Christmas, torture our special 
martyrs for your periods of Lent, repent 
historically from sins of commision. 
We obeyed and reveled in the revelries, 
but sent postcards home to be 
received by white haired mothers 
or puzzled children, ten months 
after they'd fish our bodies from 
the river no one had really desecrated 
because there was no god or king or 
peasant ever here to be revered. 
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Anthony Towne 


Moses Stuart 


Such are the ties that binding break: 
The hoped-for harvest, 
Hopeless concentration on the past, 
Leaves that fall this autumn, 
Seeds that fell so long ago 
The venerable elms are faded photographs, 

Memento mori, 

As in dreams the past repeats itself 
In terse montage. 
Underneath the elms | see, 

As though in flashback, 

Moses Stuart, 

Clerical and mad, 

Black vestments trailing in the wind, 
Pronouncing doom on generations yet unborn, 
On me. 

The photographs are there: 

The blighted elms, 

The pilgrim fathers and the meeting house, 
The old New England town, 

The New Jerusalem; 

And I, 

The consequence, 

Descend, 

A hairless ape, 

From an imposing family tree, 
Umbilical. 

Allow me, father: 

“The number you have reached 
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Is not a working number.” 
Destiny, 
Predestination, 

Call it what you will, 
Selected Moses Stuart. 
That is that. 

But who selected us? 

A careful scrutiny discloses only childhood memories: 
A toy, a ragged doll, a map, a cocker spaniel (dead), 
And railroad tracks that seemed to stretch forever 
Out of early morning sunrise into late at night despair. 
Moses Stuart understood, as I do, too, 

The impotence of God: 

The past is our creation, 

Emptiness is filled with memorable fantasies; 
Only Hebrew scholars get the point. 

The point is where the railroad tracks conjoin, 
The map becomes an autumn landscape, 
Drifting leaves burn brown the faded photographs, 
The cocker spaniel rots among the seeds, 

Toy soldiers march beneath the elms, 

And preachers spread with tongues of flame 
The gospel of despair, 

The truth. 

The truth is wonder. 

Moses Stuart is the ragged doll; 

And I, 

A sentimental preacher out of work, 
Appeal to dead and dying men, 

Exhume the past, 

My father, 

Dangling impotence. 

It is our dreams that speak the truth, 

The fantasies about ourselves, 

The indestructible and lonely sense of self; 
And yet, the seasons pass, migrations overlap, 
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The universe turns round upon itself, 
And I, 

Astonished, 

Contemplate a universal fall. 

Descend with me, old man, 

And we shall see 
Maimonides, 
A Moses driven mad so long ago 
It seems like yesterday: 

The images, memento mori, fade; 
Our tears are disembodied memories. 
What is the use of dreaming? 
Pantomime the past, 

Or conjure up an old New England town, 
And time will cease to pass; 

The leaves that fall this autumn 
Are the last regeneration, 

All is past, 

And we, 

The blighted elms, 

Recall our pilgrim fathers, 

For such are the ties that binding break. 
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Sigurd Burckhardt 


King Lear: The Quality of Nothing 


I N HIs FINE preface to King Lear, Granville-Barker settles the old 
critical problem of the implausibility of the two opening scenes 
with refreshing simplicity: “Shakespeare asks us to allow him the 
fact of (Gloster’s) deception, even as we have allowed him Lear’s 
partition of the kingdom. It is his starting point, the dramatist’s 
‘Let’s pretend,’ which is as essential to the beginning of a play as 
a ‘Let it be granted’ to a proposition of Euclid.” This is sound sense 
and should put an end to all tortured reasoning about the play’s 
opening, at least where it springs from the question: “How could 
Shakespeare have done it?” But it must not put an end to the very 
legitimate, in fact necessary question: “What are we expected to 
pretend?” The more willing we are to grant the poet his premises, 
the more necessary it is to know exactly what we are granting; else 
the demonstration will make no sense. 

The first two scenes have usually been read as a concentrated 
exposition of two characters, one rash and despotic, the other weak 
and gullible, who because of these flaws fall into error. But the 
scenes are more than that: they are events—events which determine 
the future action. Undoubtedly Lear is rash and Gloster gullible; but 
since through such different failings they commit exactly the same 
fault—the banishing of the true and loving child and the prefer- 
ment of the false one—we are compelled to ask what it is that ac- 
counts for the difference in the subsequent fates of the two men— 
the blindness of one and the madness of the other, for example. 
If such reasoning sounds forbiddingly rigid in a literary interpre- 
tation, I submit that Shakespeare, in this tragedy and in no other, 
constructed parallel plots of considerable rigor, and that we must 
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The universe turns round upon itself, 
And I, 

Astonished, 

Contemplate a universal fall. 

Descend with me, old man, 

And we shall see 
Maimonides, 
A Moses driven mad so long ago 
It seems like yesterday: 

The images, memento mori, fade; 
Our tears are disembodied memories. 
What is the use of dreaming? 
Pantomime the past, 

Or conjure up an old New England town, 
And time will cease to pass; 
The leaves that fall this autumn 
Are the last regeneration, 

All is past, 

And we, 

The blighted elms, 

Recall our pilgrim fathers, 

For such are the ties that binding break. 
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Sigurd Burckhardt 


King Lear: The Quality of Nothing 


I N HIs FINE preface to King Lear, Granville-Barker settles the old 
critical problem of the implausibility of the two opening scenes 
with refreshing simplicity: “Shakespeare asks us to allow him the 
fact of (Gloster’s) deception, even as we have allowed him Lear’s 
partition of the kingdom. It is his starting point, the dramatist’s 
‘Let’s pretend, which is as essential to the beginning of a play as 
a ‘Let it be granted’ to a proposition of Euclid.” This is sound sense 
and should put an end to all tortured reasoning about the play’s 
opening, at least where it springs from the question: “How could 
Shakespeare have done it?” But it must not put an end to the very 
legitimate, in fact necessary question: “What are we expected to 
pretend?” The more willing we are to grant the poet his premises, 
the more necessary it is to know exactly what we are granting; else 
the demonstration will make no sense. 

The first two scenes have usually been read as a concentrated 
exposition of two characters, one rash and despotic, the other weak 
and gullible, who because of these flaws fall into error. But the 
scenes are more than that: they are events—events which determine 
the future action. Undoubtedly Lear is rash and Gloster gullible; but 
since through such different failings they commit exactly the same 
fault—the banishing of the true and loving child and the prefer- 
ment of the false one—we are compelled to ask what it is that ac- 
counts for the difference in the subsequent fates of the two men— 
the blindness of one and the madness of the other, for example. 
If such reasoning sounds forbiddingly rigid in a literary interpre- 
tation, I submit that Shakespeare, in this tragedy and in no other, 
constructed parallel plots of considerable rigor, and that we must 
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assume that he meant something by this structure. He cannot have 
meant the plots to be merely parallel, one reinforcing the other; 
for then the subplot would become a mere redundancy, and if ever 
an action needed no reinforcement of its impact, it is Lear’s. There 
is every reason to think that the apparent similarity of the two plots 
is like that of controlled experiments, and that the meaning of both 
lies in the one element which accounts for the difference. 

Shakespeare commonly satisfies the positivistic axiom that we 
can get answers only if we ask the right questions. He certainly 
does in Lear. At the very outset he points up both the sameness 
and the difference of the two plots by the thematic use of “noth- 
ing.” This is the word which both Lear and Gloster stumble over; 
with it, or their response to it, their falls begin—first Lear’s: 

What can you say to draw 


A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 
Nothing, my lord. 
Nothing! 
Nothing. 
Nothing will come of nothing. Speak again. 
And then Gloster’s: 


What paper were your reading? 

Nothing, my lord. 

No? What needed, then, that terrible dispatch of it into your pocket? 
The quality of nothing hath no such need to hide itself. Come, if it 
be nothing, I shall not need spectacles. 


The point of this insistent echo cannot be simply the similarity of 
the two men. It must be subtler and more precise, and it must lie 
in the quality of “nothing.” 


I 

Had Shakespeare only meant to present us, in the first scene, with 
a wrathful and imperious old man, he could have found a more 
plausible way to do so. But what he seized upon in. the fairy-tale 
motif and makes the substance of his “Let it be granted” is a par- 
ticular speech situation. The king lays down conditions of dis- 
course under which his daughters’ words will have an automatic 
validity; he acts on the premise that what they say will be true by 
virtue of their saying it. He will not test their professions of love 
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against the matter of fact of their previous behavior, will not treat 
the words as signs that are true or false to the degree that they 
correspond to an extraverbal reality. Rather, he treats them as sub- 
stances, as entities, which carry their own truth within them; they 
create for him his daughters’ loves, as they are to create—a kind 
of physical precipitate of this verbal creation—their realms. “Which 
of you shall we say doth love us most,” Lear asks and therewith 
engages to settle this question as though it were a poetry contest. 
It is false to ascribe to him here a despot’s greed for praise or fawn- 
ing submission; he makes a fearful mistake, but the mistake is 
the regal one of taking people at their word in the most radical 
and literal sense. He refuses to submit to the demeaning necessity 
ordinary men are under: the necessity of suspiciously grubbing 
for facts by which to judge words. Suspicion, the “looking be- 
neath” words for what, as often as not, they hide rather than reveal, 
would seem to him a diminution of his royal dignity. He cannot 
be lied to by his daughters, because, in transferring his sovereignty 
to them, he also endows them with its noblest attribute and preroga- 
tive: to speak creatively, substantially, with automatic truth. 

The error is a noble one, but it compels both Lear and those who 
wish him well to a disastrous rigor. It is idle to speculate about 
Cordelia’s pride, her share of responsibility for the consequences of 
her unbending “plainness.” As her asides make clear, she has no 
choice; the covenant under which she must speak has its own logic. 
Where there can be no lie, there can be no truth; and since the es- 
sential function of speech is to transmit truth, for Cordelia no 
speech is possible. Her “nothing” is the simple statement of this 
fact, and her following attempt to return discourses to the sphere 
where it can be true (or false) is condemned from the start to 
futility. 

For Lear is already committed. He has not yet sworn, as when 
he later answers Burgundy: “Nothing. I have sworn; I am firm.” 
But he might as well have; with his “Nothing will come of noth- 
ing” he has stated the very formula of his belief. He has no choice 
either—none, that is, except to give up his conception of himself, 
his royalty and truth. If words are substantial and creative, then his 
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answer to Cordelia is the only possible one. And by the same 
token he is compelled to banish Kent. What prompts him is not 
the vanity of the tyrant who cannot bear criticism, or of the king 
who cannot bear discourtesy; he does not deign even to notice 
Kent’s desperate ill manners, and he enters into no argument 
about the substance of Kent’s charges. Kent’s guilt is that he 
has sought 


To come between our sentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear. 


Lear here tries to banish the inherent “between-ness” of all dis- 
course; with Kent he means to rid himself of the degrading intru- 
sion of “mere” fact into the gapless identity of “sentence” and 
“power,” of sovereign speech and the power of that speech to 
create what it states. 

Thus the king’s wrath and rashness receive the precise definition 
of a verbal act. He has rashly committed himself to a particular con- 
ception of himself and his office, his nature and place, has in fact 
identified the two; and he wrathfully resists all attempts to ques- 
tion this conception as questioning his identity. This he sees in, let 
us say, immediacy, in the possibility of getting at truth directly, 
without any circuitous “between.” I shall try to show how this 
“verbal” reading of the first scene makes explicable, not simply 
Lear’s fall (that can be explained in other ways as well), but the 
specific kind and direction and even depth of his fall. For the re- 
markable thing about King Lear is that in it the tragic error is 
“made good” as a word is made good: not by contrition and 
amendment but by an unyielding perseverance in it, a determina- 
tion to live by it and its bitter consequences until it has yielded 
its core of truth. 


But first Gloster’s analogous stumbling demands attention. Had 
he responded to Edmund’s “Nothing, my lord” as Lear did to 
Cordelia’s—had he taken Edmund at his word—the letter scheme 
would have come to nothing. But for Gloster speech is the opposite 
of substantial; he sees in it “mere words,” insubstantial signs 
which, as likely as not, have been made to point in the wrong di- 
rection. He is familiar with “the dark and vicious place” of illicit 
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union and has learned the subject’s craft of “looking beneath” for 
the matter of fact. He will not be taken in by words but will trust 
only to what he can see with his own eyes; there is an ignoble 
greediness for “the real thing” in his thrice repeated “Let’s see” 
(antiphone to Lear’s threefold and royal “Speak!”). And because to 
him words are merely a medium, he falls victim to a mediacy far 
more abject than Goneril’s and Regan’s lies; in his eagerness for 
the matter of fact he gets hold of a forged letter, an indirection 
squared. (Edmund shrewdly calculates on his father’s affinity for 
the indirect: he tells him that the letter was thrown in at the 
casement, not delivered in person—‘“there’s the cunning of it.” To 
a mind like Gloster’s, this increases the probability of the tale.) 
Determined as he is to distrust the direct word, he is at the mercy 
of report, of hearsay, of signs. With this scene, the letter becomes 
the emblem of the illicit and dangerously mediate—so clearly so 
that the sight of Lear reading a letter would strike us as somehow 
incongruous; for a letter is speech reduced to signs, discourse be- 
come manifestly indirect. Gloster’s belief in signs and portents, rid- 
iculed by Edmund, is further evidence of this affinity; not that it 
is necessarily wrong, but that it is slavish, implies an abdication of 
the creative will and a wish to get at the truth by an “outguessing” 
which Lear would never stoop to. 

Gloster, like Lear, will attain his measure of truth—not by aban- 
doning his error, but by being delivered over to it more absolutely 
than he and we had imagined possible. The problem of immediacy 
and mediacy, of confrontation and report, of being and meaning 
is a true paradox, and the truth of paradoxes does not lie in the 
golden mean between the extremes; it lies in a man’s readiness to 
penetrate through illusion and despair to his particular extreme 
and at the pole to find himself. 

II 

Shakespeare would be no poet if he gave equal dignity to the two 
errors; the poet is bound to err on Lear’s side, that of thinking 
speech creatively substantial and truth direct. Every poet, I should 
guess, is an ironist; knowing, more intimately than the rest of us, 
the deceptiveness of words, he is condemned to being circuitous, to 
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trying to get the better of his untrustworthy medium by strategems 
and indirections. But precisely for this reason the true poet is an iron- 
ist in spite of himself; what he longs for is creative immediacy. From 
Iago to Melville’s Confidence Man and Mann’s Felix Krull, poets 
have portrayed themselves as tricksters and sought the release of 
truth in this self-exposure. But that is the round-about way, the way 
of irony. 

The difference between Lear and Gloster is to be measured by 
what one is granted and the other denied: the dignity of direct con- 
frontation. In the end Lear sees Cordelia face to face, and we see 
both; all Gloster’s sufferings never earn him this fulfillment. He 
can never, literally, see Edgar; even in the recognition he is depen- 
dent on report, and what is more, this event is withheld from us, 
buried in Edgar’s story. His final release must reach him, and us, 
mediately. 


For this reason it is a mistake to think of Gloster as being, by 
the loss of his eyes, given “true sight.” To be sure, he now becomes 
aware of things he had been blind to; but we will do well to mind 
our metaphors in speaking of that awareness. (The trouble with 
treating King Lear under the categories of appearance and reality 
is not that doing so is false, but that it translates the play’s realities too 
directly into the realm of metaphysics and so loses sight of the 
metaphorical substance. Both protagonists are deceived by appear- 
ance and discover reality; but as their ways of being deceived are 
not the same, neither are their sufferings and discoveries.) Always 
a led man, he is now led in the literal sense; always in the dark, he 
is now enclosed with darkness and made to feel the mediacy of re- 
port. He is guided to the truth, not by learning to see with an “inner 
vision” or “the mind’s eye,” but by a palpable thickening of the wall 
between him and reality. “I see it feelingly,” he tells Lear, or: 

I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ‘tis seen, 

Our means sesure us, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities. 
(“Commodities” is to be understood in this play as related to “ac- 
commodate” and “unaccommodated” and thus having the secondary 
meaning of “clothes.”) Similarly, Edgar tells the dying Edmund: 
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“The dark and vicious place where thee he got/Cost him his eyes,” 
thereby likening that place to the darkness into which Gloster is 
thrust. There is truth in discovering how densely we are enclosed 
in darkness; that, fittingly, is Gloster’s truth. 

Seen this way, his painful progress comes to its proper goal at 
what he thinks the edge of Dover Cliffs. Here we see him, who 
had swept aside “nothing” as an insubstantial nothing, totally deliv- 
ered over to the creative power of the word. Edgar’s cliff—a poetic 
lie creating a purely verbal reality—for Gloster assumes the sub- 
stantia'ity of fact, because he no longer has any matter of fact to 
judge it by. Edgar acts from motives and for ends altogether oppo- 
site to Edmund’s; but for all that he does the same thing: he 
lies. Though the motives will direct our moral judgment, the fact 
must determine our interpretation. And the fact is that Gloster 
is saved from despair and suicide by the very deed that plunged him 
into them; the difference is that now, he being blind, the lie 
can be “grosser.” 


There is another difference: Gloster suffers Edgar’s lie, while he 
invited Edmund’s. His assertions of superior insight were as mistak- 
en as his desperate attempt to pit his will against the gods’; Ais 
truth and wisdom lie in obedience, the virtue of the natural sub- 
ject. He is compelled by blindness to do what, had he done it when 
he saw, would have saved him from error: take men at their word. 
In a sense, therefore, his finding his own truth brings him around 
to Lear’s position; that is the way of paradoxes. But the quality of 
reaching that point remains radically different; his plus is the 
product of minuses. There is immediacy in Edgar’s summoning up 
of the cliff; but as we the spectators know, it is arrived at by squar- 
ing mediacy: blindness times lying equals “truth.” When the ex- 
tremes of a paradox meet, a great deal depends on the direction 
from which the meeting point is approached. 

If the metaphor for Gloster’s blindness is covering, that for Lear’s 
madness is stripping. Edgar as Tom o’ Bedlam is the touchstone. 
To Gloster his nakedness is an offense: 


If, for my sake, 
Thou wilt o’ertake us hence a mile or twain 
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I’ th’ way toward Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul, 
Which I'll entreat to lead me. 


And his madness is a deficiency of reason, the remaining glimmer 
of which Gloster looks for: “He has some reason, else he could not 
beg.” Lear, on the other hand, sees in the naked madman the true 
pattern of man stripped and essential, and so he eagerly sets about 
becoming like him: 

Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated! Thou art the thing itself; 

unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare forked 

animal as thou art. Off, off, you lendings! come, unbutton here. 
(The cadence of “Off, you lendings” will shortly recur in “Out, 
vile jelly!”) Lear resists the efforts of Kent and Gloster to separate 
him from this “philosopher” and guide him to the covering of a 
house; madness and nakedness have come to mean truth to him. 

How has he come to this? The Fool’s jest tells us: 

This is nothing, Fool. 

Then ’tis like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me nothing 

for it. Can you make no use of nothing, nuncle? 

Why, no boy; nothing can be made out of nothing. 


But the Fool can make use of it: 
Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst no need to care for 
her frowning; now thou art an O without a figure. I am better than 
thou art now; I am a Fool, thou art nothing. 


Lear discovers that his faith in directness was mistaken because it 
ultimately did rest on an intervening matter of fact: the sovereign’s 
power to make good his words. The power gone, so is the immedi- 
acy; power was the integer before the zero. The formula “Nothing 
will come of nothing” is now looked at from the other side. In the 
first scene it had meant for Lear that the sovereign has, and can en- 
dow others with, creative power: Say something, and that some- 
thing will be. Now the axiom has become the formula of impotence, 
and so the Fool explicates it. The king, who scorned to construe the 
meaning of words by indirect evidence, is now under the humiliat- 
ing necessity of interpreting by signs, by “frowns” and “cold looks,” 
of looking for reasons why his orders are disobeyed and his mes- 
sengers slighted. In the play’s most pitiful scene—the bargaining 
with Goneril and Regan over the number of retainers—he tries to 
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cling to the illusion, to hold on to the shreds of royalty that will 
cover the nakedness of the zero he has become; and even as we 
tremble lest he might fail in this attempt, we tremble lest he might 
succeed. But he fails, is not left even the shreds. The choice is 
forced upon him between submitting to the subject’s lot, learning 
the arts of indirection in order to have a roof over his head, and 
going out to confront reality nakedly, with nothing to interpose 
between himself and the turmoil of unstructured nature. When he 
discovers that there 7s a gap between sentence and power, he chooses 
immediacy, nakedness, the truly royal essence of what his still 
impure image of himself had been. That is why the “foolish, fond 
old man” of the end, is more regal than the king was. 


It is common to take Lear’s compassionate concern for the Fool 
and his prayer for the “poor, naked wretches” as evidence of his 
conversion from a blind pride to an understanding of man’s com- 
mon humanity and of the superficiality of rank and power. And 
so, of course, they are. But they do nor constitute a turning point 
in his fall; they only mark a stage. He is now stripped of the title 
and additions of a king and so learns what it is to be poor and 
wretched. But he is not naked yet, nor mad. For a moment it seems 
as though he might find a halt in his prayer, by identifying him- 
self with the common man, finding consolation and support in a 
kind of Christian pity and humility; but at that moment Edgar’s 
voice first emerges from the hovel and reads the precise and as 
yet incomplete measure of Lear’s descent: 

Fathom and half, fathom and half! 
And Lear’s passion for the real and naked immediately instructs 
him that there are depths yet to be plumbed—those of madness— 
and a cover yet to be stripped: discourse of reason. 


Il 


Blindness, since Homer, Tiresias and Oedipus, has behind it a 
long tradition as a noble affliction; it is the mark of the seer and 


poet, of the superior being who has penetrated behind the veils of 
appearance that enclose ordinary men. Madness is quite another 
thing. To be sure, the tradition of divine frenzy, of seizure by a 
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higher power, is also an old one; man has long paid the tribute of 
awe to this kind of madness. But Lear’s madness, as Shakespeare 
portrays it, is of a different sort. It does not issue in dark oracles 
or hint at mysteries; it is very much of this earth. Edgar’s feigned 
madness appears (as it is) literary next to it; he trades in the 
standard goods of seizure and possession: “The foul fiend haunts 
poor Tom in the voice of a nightingale,” or: “Frateretto calls me; 
and tells me Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness.” (Later, 
with the fallen Gloster, he will continue to deal in devils and 
divinities.) Lear’s madness is the real thing, and it would seem that, 
once he has talked with his “learned Theban,” he has intuitively 
penetrated Edgar’s disguise, sensed that his madness is not of his 


own, royal kind—an utter nakedness of mind—but a “garment”: 
You, sir, I entertain you for one of my hundred: only I do not like 
the fashion of your garments. You will say they are Persian, but let 


them be changed. 


He does not gibber oracularly about foul fiends nor chill our spines 
with the stock properties of witchcraft; when he sees himslf beset, 
it is not by Obidicut, Hobbibidence, Mahu and Modo, but by dogs: 


The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 


To convince us that this very ordinary madness is the truly regal 
affliction was a formidable task—the more so because it is counter- 
posed to what Shakespeare makes us accept, against all tradition, 
as the servile suffering of blindness. It seems almost perverse for 
him so to have stacked the cards against himself; my guess is that 
only the necessity of truth could have brought him too undertake 
the attempt. 


For the truth is that what we call reality comes to us prefab- 
ricated, cut to orderly measure and built into orderly structure by 
language; poets, at least Shakespeare, did not have to wait for 
Whorf to discover this truth for them. Discourse of reason, though 
it may be employed to correct the falsities of wis structuring, can- 
not but remain their victim; every coherent sentence written against 
the tyranny of words is ultimately a rattling of chains. That is why 
truth, which cannot reside outside discourse, cannot reside in it 
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either. It is enacted in a confrontation of the real which is either 
silent and incommunicable or, if it is uttered, madness. 

Lear’s raving is, as Edgar says, “matter and impertinency 
mixed,/Reason in madness.” It is natural for the commentator to 
cling to the reason, to talk about the lines exposing the relativity of 
justice and the deceptiveness of appearance, and to pass over the 
“impertinencies.” But this is an evasion, not only of the scene’s 
terror but of its truth. Shakespeare makes this point clearly. Direct- 
ly before the entrance of Cordelia’s men, Lear “preaches” to Gloster: 

Thou must be patient; we came crying hither; 

Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 

We waw/l and cry. I will preach to thee, mark . . . 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools——This’ a good block. 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 

A troop of horse with felt. I'll put ’t in proof; 

And when I have stol’n upon these son-in-laws, 

Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 
The burden of the “preachment” is the same as Edgar’s later words 
about our going hence and coming hither—which means that we 
should stop quoting them as though they were the distillate of 
Shakespeare’s tragic wisdom. They may be noble to Gloster’s ears 
(and Gloster is most of us most of the time), but Lear knows them 
for what they are: eloquent commonplaces from the Stoic’s re- 
pertory. That is why he breaks off in the middle, weary with the 
formulable precepts of faith or even disillusionment, and turns his 
mind, or rather perception, back to realities far grimmer, because 
without any order. Of Gloster’s “block,” or hat, he sees not the 
form or social function to which it has been pressed, but the raw 
material; and this he presses to the purpose of total destruction. 
(Here again is the garment metaphor, associated with Gloster, 
stripped by Lear. For the equation garment equals ordered speech, 


which I have inferred, there is also direct textual warrant: 
Gloster: Methinks thy voice is altered and thou speak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou did’st. 
Edgar: You’re much deceived. In nothing am I changed. 
But in my garments. 
Gloster: Methinks you’re better spoken.) 
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This naked directness and substantiality of perception, this ap- 
prehension of the “raw material” which makes all wisdom sound 
brittle, is one mark of Lear’s madness. It applies also to words, 
which for him assume a phonetic corporeality that strips them of 
meaning and would, if it were consciously done, be called punning: 
“Peace, peace; this piece of toasted cheese will do ’t.” The same 
directness leads Lear’s mind along the path of free association, in 
which ideas and images are not functionally ordered in a reasoned 
chain but assume a body and life of their own: 

Ha! Goneril with a white beard! They flattered me like a dog and 
told me I had the white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were 
there. 

The second mark, or theme, of his madness is his royalty; it 
stands at the beginning, middle and end of this scene: 

No, they cannot touch me for coining; I am the King himself. 
Aye, every inch a king! 

I will be jovial. Come, come; I am a king, 

My masters, know you that? 
And Cordelia’s Gentleman answers for all of us: 

You are a royal one, and we obey you. 
Had Lear held on to his discovery of human fellowship, we would 
have welcomed and pitied him (as we are always ready to do when 
we see someone brought down to our level); his tragedy would 
have been one in the medieval sense: a fall from greatness. We 
might have been awed, but our awe would have been paid to the 
eternal powers that make the wheel of fortune turn, not to Lear 
himself. Edgar states, in rhymes a deal too neat, the force of such 
tragedies: 

When we our betters see bearing our woes, 

We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers, suffers most i’ th’ mind, 

Leaving free things and happy shows behind. 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, 

When grief has mates, and bearing fellowship. 
But Lear is meant, or rather wills, not to o’erskip any sufferance 
by finding grief-mates; he is the king and has no fellows. 


He defines his kingship for us: he cannot be touched for co:n- 
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ing. As every coin the king issues is necessarily a true coin, so every 
word he sovereignly speaks is a true word and every judgment a 
just judgment. The king can do no wrong—that is what sets him 
apart from men and forces him, once he understands it, to his 
fearful directness and confrontation. It is he who justifies: 


None does offend, none, I say, none; I'll able ’em. 


But who, then, will “able” Aim? Before he saw Edgar, Lear thought 
he knew. Though powerless, he could call on the “great gods” to 
send their “dreadful summoners” and bring criminals before the bar 
of their “higher” justice. At that point he could still speak of him- 
self as more sinned against than sinning, as having a just claim. 
Then he knew who was guilty and who was not, because then, for 
a brief moment, he thought he could find refuge in fellowship and 
the subject’s consoling sense of being under the law; he could 
abdicate and become plaintiff before the court of divine law. 
Now he knows better. First he summons a court of his own, with 
the Fool and the Madman as justices, to try his daughters. And 
finally he summons all mankind, judge and felon, beggar and 
beadle, into the searing light of his discovery that there is nothing 
and no one to able him, no “natural law” or “right reason” to 
mediate between him and chaos. He is the source of justice and 
truth and so can receive none. 


It is this knowledge that is his madness—not in the sense that 
he is mad to think so, but rather that no one who penetrates to this 
point can stay sane. Here words like truth and justice, the comfort- 
ing constructs under which sane men seek shelter, cease to have 
meaning. This is the harvest of Lear’s proud faith in the sub- 
stantiality of his words; Nothing now fas come of nothing, the 
word as entity has created its meaning and drawn the universe 
into the chaos of universal negation. The “name” has become ab- 
solute: Lear, utterly divested of all that gives “meaning” to the 
name of king, is now king “in name only” and so, paradoxically, 
king absolute and quintessential. 


This is “the worst,” as Edgar has negatively but precisely de- 
fined it: 
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The worst is not 
So long as we can say, “This is the worst.” 
The stress is on the “say.” That simplest of sentences implies, in 
its four ordered words, a whole ordered universe and hierarchy of 
values. It presupposes a meaningful order. Lear no longer can say 
it; he has rejected meaning as “mean” in both senses: demeaning 
and mediate. If in the preceding paragraphs I have been obscure 
and groping, the obscurity should not cast doubt on my interpreta- 
tion. For all interpretation is “report,” and at this point the inter- 


preter (and the reader) can only say, with Edgar: 
I would not take this from report. It is; 
And my heart breaks at it. 


It is—it no longer means. Report and interpretation try to make 
sense, to clothe the nakedness of being in the decent and orderly 
garments of rational discourse. They either falsify Lear at this 
point or break at it. It is — the worst. 


IV 

When Lear awakens from madness and sleep, he no longer is 
king; all the respectful solicitude of Cordelia and her servants will 
not persuade him to it. He has earned his release from the frightful 
office and will not be distracted from the truth he has won—and 
for which there is no name but Cordelia. His new state is discon- 
tinuous with what he was before: he has had “fresh garments” put 
on him, but “all the skill I have remembers not these garments”; 
he does not know where he “did lodge last night,” but sees himself 
surrounded by spirits and souls in bliss. In short, he is transfigured. 

With his fresh garments he has put on a new language—and yet 
what he speaks is nothing new and dark. It is, rather, wholly pri- 
vate, has the intimate directness of people who believe they stand 
outside all social orders and need not rely on the mediation of cus- 
tom and authority to give meaning to what they say. It is as natural 


as the song of the birds: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage 
When thou doest ask me blessing, I'll kneel down 
And ask of thee forgiveness. So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
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Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 

Who loses and who wins; who's in, who’s out; 

And take upon’s the mystery of things 

As if we were God’s spies. 
As natural and as intimate and as remote. Injustice and justice no 
longer concern him; he does not want to see Goneril and Regan. 
Cordelia’s eight little, unstructured words suffice him: “(And so) 
I am, I am” and “No cause, no cause.” The first four lifted him 
from the depth of nothingness, and the last released him from the 
chain of cause and effect, the iron and ironic consequences of his 
unchallengeable “Nothing will come of nothing.” 


It seems as though irony has been vanquished; in the two scenes 
in which Lear and Cordelia appear before being led to prison, 
Shakespeare and Lear almost persuade us, against our better 
judgment, that the plots and armies swirling around them do not 
matter, that a realm has been won, even if it is only a bird’s cage, 
where the immediate is possible. But it isn’t only the soldiers and 
Edmund who warn us that this idyll cannot last; it is something 
in Cordelia’s way of speaking: 

We are not the first 

Who with best meaning have incurred the worst. 

For thee, oppressed king, I am cast down; 

Myself could else outfrown false Fortune’s frown. 
There is the rhyme, so oddly formal at this point and from this 
woman; there are the antitheses of reasoned discourse, the coining 
of epigrammatic wisdom of general currency, the play on words. 
This might be Edgar speaking to Gloster; it ought not to be Cor- 
delia speaking to the new Lear. If we have understood the play 
rightly, we will be frightened by these lines more than by Ec- 
mund’s preceding soliloquy. Lear is frightened, as his frantic “No, 
no, no, no!” shows. 


What is he warding off? Ultimately, of course, the loss of his 
daughter, but more immediately the knowledge that she still be- 
longs to that other realm, still is a queen, cannot extricate herself 
from the world of war and stratagem. Goneril and Regan are still 
what she so pointedly calls them: her sisters and Lear’s daughters. 
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The almost un-speakable simplicity of directness, purchased by un- 
speakable suffering, cannot be the last word, or if it is, must literally 
be the /ast word. For speech remains tied to the social order—and 
with it truth. 

Since almost anything the interpreter can say about the end of 
King Lear is a trivialisation, I will risk one that may seem ludicrous: 
Shakespeare had to write the end because he had to return to 
living and writing. If the finding of Cordelia had meant the find- 
ing, at whatever cost, of a new “style”’—the conquest of irony, the 
beginning of the direct mode—the conclusion could have been tri- 
umphant; we might have been dismissed with the lines about the 
mystery of things. But the end of Lear does not yield a new style; 
it is the absence of all style. Style is the summary term for the way 
the poet uses “devices”; it is, therefore, the tribute exacted by the 
“mystery of things.” The essence of the experience of direct con- 
frontation—namely its directness—remains incommunicable; every 
word violates and distorts it. It is the pain of this insight, I think, 
which Shakespeare embodies in the play’s last scene. 

When Lear, mad, encounters Gloster and Edgar near Dover, his 
second sentence—following the one about coining—is: “Nature’s 
above art in that respect.” The meaning of “nature” in the play is, 
as Empson has shown, vastly complex, but at this point it is 
reasonably clear. “Art,” for Lear, is all that he has stripped away; 
he is now the natural king, and his coinages are natural. From 
this point on, in what concerns Lear directly, art is abandoned, 
Nature speaks. In Shakespeare—in fact in poetic drama—I know 
of no “naturalism” to equal the end of this play. 

Since I have made so much of immediacy, I may seem to be 
caught here in a discrepancy. We are made to see, with cruel direct- 
ness, the blinding of Gloster; we are not made to see the killing of 
Cordelia. But here, too, Shakespeare is rigorously exact. In Gloster’s 
sphere, physical fact is primary; hence the blinding is presented as 
physical fact, to which the words are a feeble accompaniment. But 
in Lear’s sphere words are primary, so that a physical directness, 
which with Cordelia’s murder would silence all, would be false. 
Words must carry the whole burden, as Lear carries his daughter; 
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to manage things otherwise would have been, for Shakespeare, an 
evasion of his task and—odd as this may sound—of his pain. Far 
from sparing himself and us a last, insupportable horror, he makes 
us bear all of it—in words. For the poet there is, or may be, a re- 
lease in the abdication from speech; Shakespeare does not allow 
himself that release. He must speak, or—if speech refuses its 
of fice—“howl.” 


Lear’s “Howl, howl, howl, howl!” as he enters with Cordelia’s 
body should have been enough to keep any English poet from en- 
titling a poem “Howl.” To howl is a privilege so bitterly earned 
that only experiences like Lear’s can ever justify it in poetry. There 
is a quality in the last scene which anywhere else we should have 
to call indecent—an insensibility to all but that one dead body 
which, except here, would be subhuman: 

Where is your servant Caius? 

He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that; 

He'll strike and quickly too. He’s dead and rotten. 
That is Lear’s acknowledgement of Kent’s loyalty, of no more 
account now than the treacheries of Goneril and Regan: 

Your elder daughters have fordone themselves 

And desperately are dead. 

Aye, so I think. 

Lear is not mad, though now we might wish he were. He is totally 
cut off from everything and everyone, wholly given over to his 
forlorn hope of a faint breath. It is not even Cordelia as a person 
that all his senses are fixed on, but only her lips, her breath, her 
speech: 

Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little! Ha! 

What is ’t thou say’st? Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. 
And his final words are the cry of the man who cares for nothing 
more except the hope that truth has breath and voice and that from 
it issue visible realities: 

Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 

Look there, look there! 


He ends, it might seem, where Gloster, with his “Lets see”, began. 
But he dies believing that he has seen living breath, not letters— 
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words, not signs. 

Besides this absorption, all else is what Albany calls Edmund's 
death: “but a trifle.” We are, all of us, dismissed. At best we are, 
with Edgar, among those who must “speak what we feel, not what 
we ought to say.” There can be honesty in speaking what we feel, 
but what we ought to say is the naked truth, and it cannot be said. 
Make “nothing” into a substance, and you get Nothing; take it for 
a mere sign, and you have “nothing.” Be king or subject—nothing 
will be the sum of your earnings. But the uncompromising logic— 
the logic of life and language, not of syllogisms—with which we 
work out or more likely let ourselves be led to this sum is, perhaps, 
something. Since we are dismissed into the stewardship of Edgar, 
we may be forgiven for covering the shame of silence with say- 
ing: “Ripeness is all.” 
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John Engels 


A Journey to Denmark (Wis.) 


Where the snow is gone 
A little mist rises 

And vanishes a foot 
From the ground, 


So that the journey to Denmark 
Is through the topmost 
Supporting layers of 

A cloud. 


Now either the earth has more 
Prominences than we've 
Accustomed ourselves 

To thinking it has, 


Or we've become too accustomed 
To the delusions of clouds: 
Anyhow, Denmark greets us 
From the doorsills up — 


With its roots trailing 
Invisibly somewhere under 
The cloud — about when we'd 
Expected that it would. 


When we step down 

The whole town settles 

A little with our weight, 
And we become, suddenly, 
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So much concerned 

With this damp amputation 
Of about a foot of ourselves, 
And the whereabouts of what 


Are undoubtedly quite thirsty roots, 
That we forget entirely our lonely 
Feet are walking in a frighteningly 
Cloudy world under this one, 


On their way to Denmark, too, 
To greet us, and that probably 
We'll find them waiting 

On the steps when we arrive, 


Steaming like a row of friendly 
Damp galoshes; well, we'll tuck them in 


Our shoes, and all be thankful 
They've come out as well as we, 


From being lost, and lock 

Our beds from the ferocious mist, 
And warm our boots 

With oranges and tea. 


For Peter Stencilling a Tray 


It pleases Peter when I tell him that 

His eyes are lacquered autumn apples, 

For apples have long been his special problem: 
Old Peter still remembers orchards, and the round 
Of greenings filling his full hands 

And swelling through the gilt and goldleaf day. 
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It pleases him to find today is no more round 
Than that old gilt and apple-red; and he recalls 
The orchard grapes with antique bronze, while 
Pears take silver powder, and the melons 

Are thin slices of bright gold; dove-cote 

And cornucopia are stencilled on his fingers, 


And two unicorns, bright red and black, 

Are prancing at his name around the apple-bin. 

His goldleaf veins have worked the coromandel screen 
To shelter him from orchards — Peter’s pleased 

I praise him, and his apples roll as shiny as japan 
Around the careful edges of his coffin-tray. 


Poem for Petria After School 


Petria, homebound through McCaffrey’s Pasture, 
Passing, on the one hand, Dolan’s handsome cow-shed, 
On the other, Furey’s frightful public-house, 

Hopes that Father Tom has shrived her Pa. 

His breath had wrinkled on her mouth 

Like grasstips, and he’d bunched the tasselled 

Coverlet between his hands before she’d gone. 

She tastes her breath with apprehension. 


Petria, stopping by McKeough’s fountain, 

Passing Dolan’s window, crossing on 

O’Donough’s bridge, is frightened least of all of them 
Who turn and lean to follow in their minds 

Their water’s garniture, the half-way 
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Cold of glass, and captive darkness 
In the arches of their dying mouths and breasts. 
They love the anonymous company of her breath. 


And when she stops to break an apple-bough 

The leaves lock ganglia of apple-green 

To make her stumble on the quilting of his garden. 
Threadbare violets and crimson moss: they are 

The color of his passage, having sprung from sleep, 
Transpired likely from the roots of his dry flesh. 
She’s struck by the silence of her practiced breath. 


Parm Mayer 


All There is to Remember 


Long-bone shadows covered the way 
and hid it 


from the wingless sparrow and me. 


I did not cry, 

knowing the sparrow already had 

a breastful of tears. 

Also, I remembered Lila 

and the little ones who have not yet 
carried their crying into the night. 


So I called for an accounting of promises, 
and said: 

Not for my procession of bloodstain, 

but for Lila and the little ones 

and for this god-forsaken sparrow. 
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There was no answer. 

But something like a humming 
over telephone wires. 

Or an exchange between shadows 
that cross on a path. 


And a shattering of legend in my hands. 


The sparrow alone felt sorry, 

and tore out his heart 

and offered it to me 

and Lila and the little ones. 

Take it, he said, Your need is more 
than my longing for treetops. 
Your hurt is the hurt 

of an unanswered knock on a door 
at the end of a long journey. 

A cry turned back 

into a night of heavy weather. 


I took the heart and thanked him. 
Someday I will write a poem 

on how expanding it is 

to cross a stiff river for another. 
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Minnie Hite Moody 
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Balloon Race 


That was the season of chestnuts, but we paid them no 
heed, Tom and I, running top-tilt 
through the burs on the autumn hillside. 

Red leaves, yellow leaves; apples bright on the boughs 
of October orchards. 

Horses alert in brown fields; whinnying, anxious because 
we ran. Nervous because of 
strange shapes in the heavens. 


We climbed fences, tumbling, picking ourselves up 
out of bittersweet tangle. Which 


way did the wind blow? Where the 
sun set was St. Louis. 


Noon laid a warm hand on our heads. Marvel besieged our 
brains. We could run as fast as the. wind, as 
the movement above us; the basket with the 
figures of men in it, tall and narrow, like 
dolls, making their arms move, pull ropes. 
And the bag with the net about it looked like 
a toy too, though it was near to us . . . close. 


So Tom and I chased balloons from the Bennett Cup Race. 
The year must have been Nineteen-Seven. 
At five and six, legs are short, but we ran 
until we were outdistanced, beyond the sheep 
pasture and the family graveyard, almost to 
Dr. Follett’s hay barn on the uttermost hill. 
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I saw a jetliner today. The tip of its nose couldn’t be 
bought with a silver cup, the $2500 cash 
and one-half the entry fees and forfeits. 
But no men tugged at ropes. 
It lacked the magic, the wonder. 


All I Remember 


All I remember of Minnesota is Grandfather blowing the bugle... . 

In fifty years 

there are tears, 

but in a century, growth and progress. 

It is one hundred years plus four since Ink-pa-du-ta 

led his infamous band against the settlers at Spirit Lake. 

Sleep, Ink-pa-du-ta. Sleep, Little Crow. 

Sleep, Colonel Sibley. Sleep, General Sully. 

Let the cottonwoods droop. Sleep, Sioux; 

Chippewas too. 

Sleep, pioneer women, where the tomahawks left you, 

under yellow field lilies and Indiansquill, 

under papooseroot and lupine. 

Now an Indian name is a train’s name 

in the night, beside the great river... . 

Hoot, Diesels, 

never again the pirogues; 

no more the bronze-handed paddlers. 

All I remember of Minnesota is the old blockhouse at Fort Snelling, 

and massacre stories from the summer of ’62, 

and white-bearded men in blue with brass buttons, who told the 
stories; 

men off to war in the South when their women were murdered— 

and myself with a new pink sash, 

and Grandfather blowing the bugle, 

and a land with iron in its soul. 
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Jack Anderson 


Point Reyes 


The RCA towers at Point Reyes 

Do not (as the guidebook implies) stride 

With great legs and a head full of wires 
Through the fields between lighthouse and town. 
They huddle spindly thin near the ground 


And their tops make no dent in the sky 
Which crashes like high tide above them. 


It is a bare, stony place. Wind coils 
Like a snake in the bushes. Riptide 
Twists up sand to the base of the cliffs. 
No one else is traveling the road. 
Nothing yields here. It just continues. 
—As solemn and as empty as streets 
Are sometimes when I get off the bus 


—The luggage crammed in my mind: Towers 
Of gas pumps squat at intersections. 

Rows of smoke stacks like trees with black leaves. 
Signs riding the night sky. Crookbacked men 
Coughing in the sunrooms of nursing 

Homes. City of no birds but pigeons. 

I have felt cold winds in libraries. 


But riffling the pages I never 

Saw this: the farm below the hill, house 
And barns taken root, boundaries staked 
By fences newly painted white. 
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Cows loll by the road; in the distance, 
A sheltered cove where the cliffs drop off 
To a blue pool unruffled by waves. 


I recognize: it is Norway, that 

Norway of my imagination 

Where my people came from. A place for 
Beginnings—this place is, open, a 
Foundation. But I do not belong, 

Am out of place among these farmhands. 
My hands betray me. I’ve passed them by. 


The guide book has it in reverse: this 

Is no road’s end, the road starts here—from 
Point Reyes Light shining from its rockpile 
Across the fields where deer jump fences 

Past the first towers in wide pastures, 

On to the cities where my people 


Stopped, where streetcars go down to the shore. 


The same November night comes swiftly 
To each, fog in field and alley—hard 
Driving everywhere tonight, harder 

As headlights multiply farther on. 

It began with a single clear light 

On a rock. But at the terminals 

Light splits, jumbled, and is not the same. 


The Local Monuments 


“History is bunk” 
and what survives 
is a plaster shell 
mouldering 
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—I remember a picture 
of two dancers there 
chasing each other 

in archaic poses 


making it 

a well preserved 
indiscretion 

a pressed flower 


—as an old aunt would say, 
“Having lived once 

in a Maybeck house,” 

the sigh 

predictably / precisely 
placed on “once” 


—so easily said 
that the 3200 block of Pacific Ave. 
is unusually harmonious 


—the surprise comes 

to see through the window 
a person 

still moving about 

among the furniture 


—proof 

that the kindly extravagance 
has its own 

tenacity 

which remains liveable 
after all 
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—as every Sunday 

in the Swedenborgian 
Church of the New Jerusalem 
the congregation 
assembles in its building 
to hear 

the improbable theology 
a defunct architect 

has rendered 

lucid and rational, 
rooted 

in the native wood. 


To the Old Conductors 


To think 

that the man who conducted 
the first Rite of Spring 

(and he who wrote it, too) 
is still alive 


is to the stale times 
of our minds 
counter-melody 
most ceremonious 


—and he who knew Mahler 
is also alive 

(I remember once 

on a radio broadcast 

he was asked if he 

had known Bruckner, too 
—He was not THAT old, 
he replied) 
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The theme rises 


The music quickens 
The music gives life 


to one, the gourmet 
to the other, the monk 


And we would be willing 
disciples of them both 

as they remain among us 
sounding together 


their music resolving 
to serene codas 
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Thomas Whitbred 


Whitewater Falls 


The Rockies have it for imposure, but 

The more eroded Appalachians 

Have it for poise: it being excellence. 

I would celebrate, feeling somewhat Whitmanesque, 
Whitewater Falls, right between North and South 
Carolina, off an old dirt road. Composed 

In passive presence, water whitely falls 

Down stories of worn rock from distant high 

To distant low, past balconies of trees. 

You stand opposed, wearing your old fatigues, 
And feel that sympathy of flesh for place 

(Both being sculptured by the hand of time) 
Which gives position to lost innocence. 


To an Old Friend 


Far away from you, I wonder who you are 
And how you meant so much to me last year. 
You are not the person | think most of now. 
You never were. We think most of ourselves. 
But you were the person other than myself 

I thought most of; now you are not; no one 
Has taken your old place. I am more alone. 

I sip my rum-and-ice, and think no plane, 
Ship, train, car, bicycle, dogsled, camel, mule, 
No machine, no animal, not even my two feet 
Or your two feet can bring us to the test 

Of friendship in a meeting after parting. 

Far away from you, I wish you were not dead. 
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Artists of the Midwest, no. 3 


Charles Beck 


The following drawings suggest that change of style which has been ap- 
parent recently in the paintings of Charles Beck. But although both drawings 
and paintings hint of new directions, they still retain some touches of the 
style which characterized Beck’s work during the 1950's, which made his 
work recognizable at a glance, and which may easily be perceived in the two 
earlier wood cuts here reproduced. The geometrical structures of his best 
paintings lose nothing of their idiomatic signature even after one has traveled 
through his area of west-central Minnesota (seeing the matrices of black 
earths, rolling hills, tan and brown fields, and horizontal patterns of copses 
and snow fences) and thereby discovered how representational Beck’s almost 
abstract paintings are. They retain their identities because they are not 
transcriptions but recreations, partaking of both esthetic organization and 
geographical documentation. Beck’s best work is a rich experience in which 
earth and color become transformed into an esthetic statement independent 
of but not unrelated to reality. 

Mr. Beck lives in a work of art, the house which he and his wife built 
themselves and which uniquely reflects their artistic taste and sense of per- 
sonal design. His profession is painter. His personal statistics are few as his 
exhibitions are many: born, 1923; 1943-45, United States Navy; B. A., Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota (where he played football); M.F.A., 
University of Iowa, 1950. A complete list of his exhibitions, one-man shows, 
awards, and commissions can be found in 16 Younger Minnesota Artists, the 
catalogue of an exhibition held at Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, June 19 
—July 31, 1960. 
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Topographic Construction. Ink and Oil. 1961. 








Vegetitive Forms. Ink and Water Color. 1961. 











Structured Earth. Ink and Oil. 1961. 











Grass Patterns. Ink and Oil. 1961. 











Weedscape. Ink. 1961 














Landscape. Ink and Oil. 1961. 
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Katharine Topkins 


The Visitation 


E LIZABETH KNEW the instant she picked up the phone that 
it was Andy, her first husband, but out of decorum she waited for 
him to identify himself. 

“Hello, Litzi?” 

“Yes?” 

“It’s Andy. I’ve stopped for a bite in Bronxville,” he said, as though 
it was part of a prepared statement. “In that place across from the 
station. And I thought if Kim could be ready at three I'd pick her 
up then.” 

“Fine,” Elizabeth said. 

“She doesn’t still nap or anything?” 

“No, not any more. Oh, maybe once a week she does or if she’s 
been up late.” She felt the need to be thoroughly explicit as a 
gesture of good faith. “But she certainly doesn’t need to today.” 

“Good. That way if the traffic isn’t too bad we can be back in 
town and she can get washed up and have a look around before 
dinner.” 

“Tl see that she’s ready,” Elizabeth said. “At three.” She always 
made a point of verifying arrangements, especially the time. “Get 
off the parkway at Mountain View and—” 

“Right.” 

And then they hung up, on a matter-of-fact note and—appropri- 
ately, it seemed to her—at the same time. She sighed. The telephone 
cord was kinked up again. She let the receiver tumble, like an alpine 
climber to the end of a rope, and then replaced it. He was never 
one for getting directions down pat. It was part of his masculine 
ease to find places without precise information. She hoped it hadn’t 
sounded nagging, or possessive, her effort to orient him. She should 
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probably have said something more about Kim looking forward to 
the visit. Or that she and Ross would be happy to have him join 
them for dinner if he cared to. 

“Was it him?” Kim said, swinging her arms over the banister. 

“He,” Elizabeth said perfunctorily. “He'll be here for you at 
three.” 

Kim had her father’s wheat coloring, but his vigor was lost in 
her, held down by the rigid spine of her maternal New England 
forebears. The child, her face screwed up in contemplation, made 
Elizabeth think of a baby monkey whose wizened features seemed 
to contain an ancestral burden. She'll be the kind of woman I am, 
Elizabeth thought with pride and reluctance. Men will always be 
telling her to relax, more in irritation than guidance, because they'll 
know she can’t. 

“What time’s it now?” 

“Twenty-five after one. Now you'll have to hold still,” Elizabeth 
said, “so I can get your part straight.” 

Kim bent forward obediently, but the electricity made her hair 
follow the comb, and it was like trying to separate spider webs. “Lots 
of static today,” Elizabeth said. Sometimes she parted the hair about 
the crown into a square and made a sort of mock pony tail, but that 
seemed too frivolous for the occasion. It was two years since he had 
seen her, two years in March. Elizabeth tried to think how Kim 
looked then at four. That was the year her hair had begun to darken 
at the roots. She had filled out since then, put on at least ten pounds. 
Her upper arms above the elbow had lost that alarmingly slender 
quality. When she was four she was all eyes, small bright dark eyes 
with a kind of timid wonder, and pointy chin. Andy used to call 
her his Field Mouse. Now that she had filled out the chin and eyes 
didn’t come through quite so strongly. Elizabeth tried to recall how 
Kim had been dressed in March. In her princess coat with the velvet 
inserts? No, she thought it was the green smock dress he had sent 
her at Christmas. No, that would have seemed too sycophantic, when 
he saw her once a year, having her appear in what he had sent her. 
Or if not sycophantic, as though they were trying to coax more pres- 
ents out of him, or as though she didn’t have plenty of things of her 
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own, things Ross had gladly purchased for her. Anyway she thought 
the green smock dress had been Christmas 1958 and not 59, but she 
couldn’t be sure. Trying to remember the exact costume Kim had 
worn was like trying to reconstruct the dinner menu you had served 
guests a year before. You tried to tie it to something—a conversation, 
a picture, irrelevant in itself, frozen into memory. 

Elizabeth ran her hand along under the fine skeins of hair to 
free them from Kim’s collar. “There, now put on your locket and 
you'll be ready.” 

“T think I'd rather wear my Reddi Kilowatt pin,” Kim said. 

Elizabeth particularly wanted her to wear the locket. It had be- 
longed to Elizabeth’s grandmother—Kim’s great grandmother—and 
it seemed to link her irrevocably with the family, four generations 
with high foreheads, a Kimberly somewhere in their names, and a 
locket in common. Still she wasn’t about to make an issue of it. She 
wasn’t about to make an issue of anything today. “I think the locket 
looks smarter, antique gold and it fills in your neckline,” Elizabeth 
said, trying a last pragmatic appeal, “but it’s up to you.” 

“Then I can wear the pin if I want to?” 

“Yes, love, I said it was up to you.” 

“Oh boy,” Kim said a little too enthusiastically. She was seizing 
on trifles to carry the load of excitement in her voice. Elizabeth knew 
the high faltering note. 

“Now, if I don’t go and stick myself again. There. Does it matter 
if it isn’t on exactly straight?” 

Elizabeth stepped back to survey her daughter as she might have 
a Christmas tree, far enough away to take in the overall effect. “No,” 
she said, “it doesn’t matter.” Kim was wearing a navy trapeze dress 
that billowed in back from a white pique collar, and white socks 
that discreetly suggested the curve of her leg in the years to come 
and new Mary Janes that, even though she had run up and down 
stairs seven times in self inflicted martyrdom, had failed to lose their 
squeak. All in all, Elizabeth decided, she looked like the gaunt, 
over-bred little girls who stare boldly from the society pages—the 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. So and So 1]I—luminous-eyed, straight 
silken haired creatures with equestrienne talents. In another ten years 
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these same heads would be ringed about in pearls—a little melancholy 
perhaps if you stopped to study, but with a unique and piquant 
beauty, the copy would say. 

“I think you were right about the pin,” Elizabeth said generously, 
as though she were expiating for a crime so nebulous that all it left 
her was an after-image of guilt. 

“Now it’s only two and I’ve got to wait a whole hour for him,” 
Kim said, squinting at the little Florentine clock with its blue num- 
erals. “And if I sit I'll muss my dress in back.” 

“If you don’t go wiggling around, it won’t rumple much,” Eliza- 
beth said. “Pique isn’t bad that way.” If she hadn’t sent Kim to a 
progressive kindergarten, she wouldn’t have learned to tell time so 
early, Elizabeth thought a little irrelevantly, in which case she 
wouldn’t know that she had been got ready an hour in advance. 

Three was exactly the right time, if there could be a right time. 
Too early for cocktails, unless of course they both came and simply 
stayed on (she thought he had said, “I’ve stopped in Bronxville,” 
but he might have said “we”’), too late for lunch (he definitely said 
he was eating), and at a time when the four of them—Andy and 
Lucille, she and Ross—were least likely to suffer an encounter, un- 
less someone, which of course no one would, deliberately contrived 
it. “Reasonable rights of visitation,” the judge had called it, although 
of course in their case no legislation was needed to make them civil- 
ized. 

She trusted Andy. There was nothing devious about him; he was 
incapable of calculation. (It was just that they were different types, 
both fundamentally decent, but they just never should have got mar- 
ried in the first place. That was how she had explained it to her 
mother, and how they had explained it to themselves for that mat- 
ter. “Andy belongs on a ranch,” her mother used to say, and al- 
though the judgment was deprecatory, it touched on a fundamental 
part of his nature, something in him that was soothed by open spaces 
and literal problems.) Nevertheless, she felt better to be ready early, 
like putting gas in the tank at the half way mark. She had always 
heard that adoption case workers came an hour before the appointed 
time to overtake you in a natural milieu. Of course this situation was 
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entirely different—Kim was hers and always had been. It was just 
that Andy hadn’t been East in the two years since she married Ross 
Springer, had never seen his daughter in her new home. And just 
in case some obscure sprite of curiosity should motivate him, Eliza- 
beth wanted the security of knowing they were ready, even though 
it was quite impossible to explain her feeling to Kim. 

The child was sitting with her toes hooked around the legs of the 
vanity bench and her arms spread out for ballast like a scare crow, 
her weight on her fists. 

“For heaven’s sake, you’re not made of eggs,” Elizabeth said. “The 
creases will hang out once you stir around again.” 

“Mother, what am I supposed to call her?” 

“Well, wait and see what they say to you. Listen carefully when 
you're introduced. Lucille probably. Or maybe she'll prefer Aunt 
Lucille or something like that. Whatever seems natural. I’m sure 
they'll make it very easy for you.” 

Elizabeth had tried to prepare Kim with the alternatives as she 
always had—what the first day of school might be like, the first 
party, and now this: a week with her father and his new wife in 
New York. They may take you to the theatre with them and you'll 
probably eat all your meals out, although of course, they might take 
you to visit friends with children, she had said when they had first 
discussed the visit. She had wanted not only to prepare Kim, but to 
indicate from the start that this was a kind of holiday, an interrup- 
tion of normal activities, like a ride on a ferris wheel that completes 
its own cycle. 

As part of the preparation, she had even sent Kim away for a 
weekend with her godmother, who was perhaps too vivid for the 
child. Charlotte was blunt and good hearted and a new experience 
for Kim—not fussing over motives. “Well, here’s our girl,” Char- 
lotte had said the morning she brought Kim back, with edges of 
things sticking out from the suitcase like frosting slopped over. “No 
problems, mother,” Charlotte said. “She rode a pony and played 
very nicely with the kids next door. And believe me, they’re no 
bargain. Coming back to visit us again, Liebschen ?” “Oh yes, thank 
you,” Kim said breathlessly. And whatever the effort cost her, she 
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had been away overnight. In a strange bed. 

“You can tell them you always leave your door open a little,” 
Elizabeth said. 

“Will I take my vitamins there?” 

“I hadn’t thought about that,” Elizabeth said. “But I guess you 
can live without them for a week. I’m sending along your anti- 
histamine so in case you have an attack of catarrh . . . you just ask 
for the pink medicine.” 

Elizabeth had deliberated over the dosage instructions. Before she 
could simply have written, “Andy, give her a small half teaspoonful 
at bedtime if she seems stopped up.” (Andy erred on the lavish side 
in everything from birthday checks to mayonnaise on the salad to 
measures of medicine, so the “small” would really just balance things 
out.) But now she could scarcely be expected to address a commun- 
ique to Lucille. The same message penned to a new wife would seem 
rude and peremptory. Or worse still, Lucille might think she was 
being delegated powers. Then too, any note like that would sug- 
gest that Lucille had a background acquaintance with the child, or 
else how could she be expected to determine whether Kim was more 
stopped up than usual? So in the end Elizabeth decided to let the 
neutral druggist’s label suffice: “a half teaspoon at bedtime as 
needed.” 

“And, Kim, darling, you won’t go into their room without knock- 
ing?” Elizabeth could feel the flush come to her cheeks. There were 
things a child shouldn’t be troubled with, but still she wanted Kim 
to be a standard of perfection against which any future progeny of 
Andy’s would be measured. 

“Why?” Kim said. 

Sitting there, tight and intense, she looked like a folded umbrella, 
primly waiting to spread herself for an emergency. “Well, it’s just 
that everyone likes privacy,” Elizabeth said hesitantly. She tried to 
push down the thoughts that clung like tendrils to the central thread 
of the discussion. Ever since it had been established that Andy 
would call for Kim at the house she had had the fear that if he 
should come in and just sit, suddenly a memory to which she was 
no longer entitled, perhaps a word used in thier love making, might 
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fasten itself on her consciousness, and somehow in her confusion, he 
would sense what she was thinking. 

“Just the same as you wouldn’t go into Charlotte’s bedroom with- 
out knocking,” Elizabeth said, trying to redirect the course of her 
thoughts. 

Not that it wasn’t a little presumptuous of Andy to use her old 
nickname. Calling her Litzi was like reading aloud one of her high 
school sonnets, written seasons ago and outgrown even in memory. 
And that business about the restaurant across from the station. He 
meant the place they had stopped in °52 on their way to see her 
mother. (She had, she remembered, orderd salmon with lemon 
butter, and she had been annoyed because Andy drummed his fingers 
incessantly on the sides of the water glass.) That returned them to 
mutual association. It came like the dividend checks that caught up 
with her shortly after the divorce—“Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Perci- 
val, as joint tenants with right of survivorship and not as tenants in 
common”—as though somewhere the past and present were inexor- 
ably wedded, by computor and prior commitment. 

Of course he probably hadn’t meant anything by the allusion to 
the restaurant or by going there for that matter. He simply headed, 
like a tropism for the familiar, toward whatever he knew, names 
and restaurants and streets. 

To set up the present situation as ideally as possible (she was a 
perfectionist, she always told herself, although she supposed every 
one told themselves that, to justify their struggles), she had laid 
aside a stack of towels, her good ones with the initials. She would 
appear at the door carrying them, as though apprehended in a per- 
fectly normal, relaxed function of her day. “Just let me get rid of 
these things,” she would say, and she would lead Andy clamly out to- 
ward the sunroom where Kim would be playing records or drawing, 
and they would set down easily, facing out toward the garden. And 
she would be conscious that Mr. McNamara had edged the lawn the 
Thursday before and that the velvet cushions on the dynasty chair 
had been freshly steamed. Not that she thought men noticed such 
things, but it was always possible that Lucille would come, although 
she doubted it. He would see that it was her kind of setting, attrac- 
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tive, genteel, a little prim perhaps. She would stroke the ear of Mr. 
Chips, the Bedlington, and Andy would see that they were a united 
family group, stable and sufficient. (She hoped Kim wouldn’t vol- 
unteer that Mr. Chips had had worms; all dogs did at one time or 
another, but she wanted the image of their lives intact and flawless 
for that one afternoon.) 

And he would probably see from the mail box what she had never 
seen fit to tell him—that her husband Ross was a doctor. She hadn’t 
mentioned it at first when she had written advising him of the mar- 
riage because it seemed gauche of her then to flaunt her good for- 
tune, and she had merely told him what an admirable influence 
Ross would be on Kim. Which he certainly was. Softspoken and 
proud, as though his life had suddenly been invested with a new 
dignity which chronologically should have been his before forty. 
“This is my new daughter, Kimberly,” he would say, in one fell 
swoop granting her full status in a way that precluded any further 
discussion—she was not his, begotten of him, and this gave him 
license to a freer pride in her, since she reflected no credit on his 
flesh. 

Whatever Kim said about Poke, her name for Ross, Andy was 
bound to see that he was good to her and for her. Elizabeth hoped 
Kim wouldn’t elaborate beyond the simple necessary explanation: 
Poke was Ross. On the other hand, she might go on to say there 
was a Pokey Turtle in the book Ross brought back to her from the 
honeymoon. And this identification, unexplained, would somehow 
demean his status. “You're a pokey turtle,” Kim had said. Watching 
the child turn the pages that first night together they had, in their 
nervousness, leaped at “Poke” as a sort of middle ground which 
intruded on neither of the primary relationships—Ross as husband, 
Andy as father. 

“I'd really rather take my Betsy McCall doll than the one they 
gave me,” Kim said, as though it was part of a conversation in prog- 
ress. 

“I think it would be nice if you took the new one just this once. 
It would please them to see that you liked it.” 

She had never consciously prejudiced the child against her father. 
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In all conscience she could say that. When the tantalizing bulk of 
the Christmas box contained a velour animal which would have 
been appropriate at three, but missed horribly at five, she had only 
said, “Your father hasn’t seen you in such a long time, sweetie, he 
just doesn’t realize what a big girl you are now.” But she had never 
once intimated a flaw in his perception or interest. Now probably 
She would buy the presents, Elizabeth thought with a jolt. She 
seemed a very pleasant refined person. You could see that from her 
note. It had been just right, neither effusive nor cold. “I would like 
very much to have an up-to-date picture of Kim,” the letter had said. 
The last picture Andy had of her was two years old, Lucille went 
on to say, without the “we” which would have presumed in that first 
note a solidarity that could not yet be there after three months of 
marriage, a joint right to the child. Lucille had merely added in con- 
firmation of Andy’s letter that they were planning a trip to New 
York in June and they thought they could find things to amuse Kim 
in the city for a week if this arrangement was acceptable. They had 
in mind one of the family hotels, she had said. The letter was written 
in a firm hand on white parchment and Elizabeth could find no 
quarrel with it. “Well, we're all on the way again,” she had said to 
Ross, smiling. “I’m so glad Andy is finally settled.” 

And she wouldn’t pry. Once Kim was home again, she wouldn't 
edge around to the funny little things she wondered about—did Lu- 
cille help Andy with his cuff links, did they have sherry before 
dinner, did she ever reach over and look at the check? No, she 
wouldn’t pry. She would merely say, “Did you have a nice time?” 
just as if Kim had been off somewhere skating or having lunch. 

It was a code she had absorbed from Ross, a gentle tact that was 
part of his makeup. When he got home that night he would ask her 
casually, “Everything go all right?” and he would take her out to 
dinner, probably to some place that had special significance for them, 
to show that he was cognizant of the ordeal, but not probing. He 
would look steadily at her over their drinks, a silent commission to 
say whatever she wished to. 

“T don’t see why I can’t take them both,” Kim said. 

“There isn’t room in the suitcase,” Elizabeth said. 
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“I could take two but not all of their things—just the bath sponge 
maybe and the baby doll pajamas for Betsy and the ski pants.” 

“You won't be gone long and this way she'll be here fresh for you 
when you get back.” 

“Will you get me the evening dress for her when I get home?” 

“We'll see,” Elizabeth said. “Maybe.” She hoped the child was 
unaware of her full power at the moment. 

“Well, if you do get it, don’t forget Betsy’s the fourteen inch one.” 

“All right,” Elizabeth said. She caught a furtive side glance 
of herself in the mirror top of the vanity. She had dressed carefully, 
she realized with a start, more carefully than she had since the early 
days of her second marriage—nails manicured, mauve earrings to 
pick up the tones of her skirt, perfume, expensive but not seductive, 
to suggest good grooming rather than allurement. If she had been 
sure whether Lucille meant to come, she might have altered her 
choice somewhat, although now that she thought about it she 
wasn't sure in just what way. Probably she would have listed toward 
high style—something that might not appeal to Andy per se, but 
She would explain later that it wasn’t at all odd, it was very chic 
and fashionable. 

Kim had shifted her position to the loveseat in the upstairs hall, 
where she could watch the cars on the parkway in the distance and, 
more immediately, the driveway. Elizabeth toyed as she had the 
night before with producing a picture of her father for Kim—per- 
haps the one where he was showing her how to steer the paddle- 
board at the lake. Nothing of the three of them, of course (that 
would only confuse the child), but something to jog her memory 
back the two years, almost a third of her lifetime, to help dwindle 
the shyness. 

In the insomniac darkness the night before Elizabeth had even 
conjured up a scene in which Kim had welcomed the insurance 
man, let him in under a grave delusion that he was her father (Eliz- 
abeth had always thought Mr. Chandler rather resembled Andy, 
the same shoulders, the same prominent jaw and sandy, urban good 
looks). She felt her mind jumping again in a direction that was 
painful and humiliating. And before she could recall herself, she 
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heard Kim shout, “He’s here, it’s him.” She heard her own voice 
saying goodbye as Kim took the stairs two at a time, her suitcase 
slapping her calves as she went. 

It was a Buick, Elizabeth thought, parked on the street and not 
in the driveway, and he was alone, walking up the flagstone path, 
maybe even chewing gum, she couldn’t be sure. And then Kim was 
there, up off the ground dangling from his neck and he was kissing 
her hair, “Mouse darling, darling Mouse,” he said in an embrace 
compounded of a hundred intimacies to which Elizabeth had no 
access—a baby held on her father’s shoulders, her thighs against his 
cheeks to see the parade, a neck blown on, a bedtime chase of friendly 
lions—legion acts of love beyond her power to retract or dispell. 

When they got to the liquidambar they stopped and looked back 
toward the house and she know he had told her to go and say that 
she was called for. “Mama knows,” Kim said, and they walked the 
rest of the way to the car. They had the suitcase between them and 
they were making a game of bumping each other. Elizabeth sank 
down, giddy and ashamed, on the chaise where the towels lay like a 
forgotten prop. She would have to put them away before Ross got 
home. 
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Robert Cullen 


The Problem of the Blind 


Mas. cHristiE did not see the blind man in time. If she had, she 
would have been able to escape; not literally to turn her back on 
him but rather to wait, artfully retreating a few steps, until some- 
body else took his arm. This was her customary solution to the 
problem of the blind. She pitied them, and her instinct was always 
to help them, but either shyness or revulsion led her to compromise. 
It didn’t matter who came to the aid of the sightless pedestrian, so 
long as he was aided; when she saw that he was—and meticulously 
not one second before—Mrs. Christie moved on, her conscience 
clear. 

But this time she was trapped. He came out of the train walking 
directly toward her, a stocky, middle-aged Negro in a shapeless 
dirty cap and an old and equally dirty Army overcoat, rapidly tap- 
ping his cane on the subway platform in rhythm to his quick, 
firm steps, just as though he knew exactly where he was going. 
But of course he didn’t, and of course someone had to help him, 
and Mrs. Christie, stifling the small panic of discovering that she 
was it, put her hand on his sleeve and said: “May I help you?” 

He stood still at once, though he neither replied nor looked in 
her direction. That nettled her, irrationally—being blind, he had 
no reason to look at her; but she was nettled anyway. Perhaps it 
was the profile he showed her, the strong, blunt features of a cer- 
tain type of superior Mediterranean or Jew, play-acting now, it 
could be imagined, in blackface. The train slid away screaming, late 
for its appointment with darkness, and Mrs. Christie put her hand 
to her eyes as a mild tornado filled the void. The blind man didn’t 
notice; he continued staring at nothing, not moving a muscle of his 
face or his body either, frozen there like a well-trained soldier or 
dog. Mrs. Christie, shivering in the unclean wind, repeated a trifle 
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impatiently: “Won't you let me help you?” 

“Take my arm,” he said abruptly. It was a command, spoken 
in an unhesitant, almost theatrically resonant voice of command, 
edged with irritability—she was to understand that her query did 
not require an answer. Mrs. Christie obeyed, glancing wistfully 
around her as though some other and more capable Samaritan 
might still come to the rescue. But all the passengers off the van- 
ished train had vanished in their turn, and such of the new pas- 
sengers seeping through the turnstiles as observed their predicament 
seemed satisfied that it was being successfully resolved. 

“Which way are you going?” she asked, with a pointless smile. 

Again the blind Negro did not bother to reply—there was only 
one exit, though to be sure his destination, poor man, had been 
some point in the wall. 

Mrs. Christie felt herself blushing. 

“I meant outside,” she tried to explain. “I mean in the street— 
do you live near here?” She bit her lip. She thought she had never 
felt so foolish. 

“No,” he said in his precise way. 

“Then you'll have to exchange—” she chattered uncontrollably, 
and sucked in her breath as he stumbled. He was extraordinarily 
heavy; it cost her all her strength to keep him from falling. “Oh!” 
she cried. “I’m sorry! Are you all right?” 

He turned to her angrily. “You are not holding my arm correct- 
ly,” he said. “You are not giving me sufficient support.” 

She said abysmally, “Oh.” She gripped his arm again, hard, feel- 
ing the thick bicep through his grimy overcoat like a bar of iron. 

But he said in a voice of extreme displeasure, “No, that’s not 
right. Take hold of me under the elbow.” 

“Yes—I see. You mean like this?” 

“You are not holding me firmly enough!” he cried in exaspera- 
tion. 

She gripped him as hard as she could and pushed him forward. 
His silence seemed to mean that at last he was satisfied. She pushed 
him through the turnstile, out of the great dank white-tiled rest 
room of a station in the how] of a train approaching on the opposite 
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side. She hated him. She acknowledged for the first time that he 
smelled. He smelled of refuse, and coal, as though he slept in a 
cellar—perhaps he did, she thought with a shock, as she released 
him momentarily to get a better grip and saw the smudge on her 
fingers. She shrank from him all the more; she had stepped from 
her bathtub an hour ago and she was conscious of the clean nylon 
against her scented skin and of the soft mink collar that nuzzled 
her soft cheek as though they were vestments. They went slowly up 
the stairs; it wasn’t clear whether she was pushing him or being 
pulled; it seemed impossible that she had the slightest control over 
his ponderous, sullen mass. She said to the back of his impressively 
round, bronzelike head, over which the sooty cap was pulled tightly 
down like a burlesque comedian’s, “Just a little ways more. We're 
almost there,” in the soothing voice she would have used to a child. 
She didn’t blame him for refusing to answer, and yet she continued 
it, helplessly, with the same irrelevant grin: “Well! Here we are!” 
The wind was colder under the blue sky but she shivered less. The 
sun was setting. On the other side of Central Park, the windows of 
the apartment buildings along Fifth Avenue glinted with tiny lights. 

“Thank you,” he said coldly, disengaging his arm. 

He stood on the curb on the south side of 86th Street facing the 
traffic signal. 

“May I help you across the street?” she asked. 

“No, thank you.” 

The light changed, but he stood still, and then she realized that he 
was waiting for the crosstown bus. He did not explain this. He stood 
with his broad back to her, as though dismissing her. She wanted 
to shout at him: “I can’t help it if you're blind! I can’t help it if 
you live in a cellar or a dirty hole somewhere—I can’t help it, do 
you understand ?” Instead, she found a five-dollar bill in her alliga- 
tor bag and pressed it into his hand. She said despairingly, “Please.” 

He put it carefully into his overcoat pocket. 

“Thank you,” he said in the same cold way. 

She waited behind to make certain he got safely on his bus. He 
stood fairly blocking the crosswalk, stubborn, immovable, dirty, 
exacerbated, energetically waving the clumsy antenna of his cane. 
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Richard Emil Braun 


The Oil 


Waiting for someone to die 
(this is the seventh day 
of the presumptive death) 


I think of you I love 
(in your perilous life 
so dishonestly led 


through consequences of 
prior dishonest acts) 
to strengthen flabby hours 


of waiting with other impatient members of the vigil 

who like me insist to themselves: Let her be dead finally 

or recover at last to let us make up our minds at once 

about what to think for a while and what to feel for a while. 


From the carpeted waiting-room 

I watch the city swarm regardless 

of April wind that squeals like babies 
and wets the canopy of the bar 


where earlier tonight I listened 
to people talk, a locomotive 
trumpeting (and the wet wind curved 


that tone then scraped it on corners 


of buildings while those people talked 
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and somebody obscure blew tenor). 
For minor aches or you're going to die, 
either, you call a healer, but don’t 


for infection. How’s that now? A stroke’s 

the worst there is going; you call straightway, 
you can’t lose. Now the soul’s tough, the 
toughest thing there is going. How’s that? 


Now | return to the watch down the hall, Ella Lou, 

regarded askance and smelled by the other visitors, 

and with them watch one whom I love, a painter in oil, appear 
now in the form of a turbaned face inside a fluttering 

cellophane membrane full of oxygen, which face lets honking 
noises, makes fish-mouths like soulful kisses lusting on air, 

as blood bubbles from the nose and the cheeks maintain a flapping. 


Along this deadly spring as along a string, 

I hark to spring a year ago, Ella Lou, 

when another transfiguring death grew 
abruptly out of nothing but the land, 

which planted with nothing yields nothingness. 


This face I watch resembles mine, estranged 
with disease only. Resemblance has been 

a factor of love before. And change, in 

the earth, is alienating the love 

of a year ago in unflattering ways. 


This has been a painter in oil who stretched 
oil thin as tempera into hazy 

ponds and thin lotuses, living sixty 

years as tense and tenuously as her livid 

art, by codeine, benzedrine, her own kindness. 
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That other has been painted in oil, destroyed, 
inhumed, in maybe thirty years all told 

in which none (and we were several) was bold 
enough to have discovered how the lonely 

soil of her lay bare and yelling for (who knows?) 


one of us, all of us. Meeting on streets, 

in offices, halls, often, the wedding-band, 

or her look that a touch would wound her hand, 
or white-rayed black hair, spider-webbed, that left 
me a hint of some doom but not neediness 


deferred my proffering coffee or sympathy or what 

I should have offered, what we wished all to offer, always. 

In the end, spring came. On the highest hill of that city, 

a sanitarium. She, on the seventh, the highest level 

of it stood hearing, I know, the wind falling like babies 

around the ledges. Below, in the steepest valley in town, 

she saw the married-veterans’ tenements. Beyond, the relic 

of a forest; surrounding that, the graveyard, nourishing it. 

Lovers, the first of those the season makes, in refuge there. 

Moles, voles; nudging roots, jostling thistles. Between parked cars 
she struck 

with che sound of a shot, bounced, curled up, slackened, trembled, 


stopped. 


In what we name final I see no finality, 
no more than what there is original 
is discernible to me in any origin. 
If birth is the cause of death, death is that 
of birth, absolutely, and spring a year ago 
did not surprise me by becoming winter. 


Downtown went swarming over softening ice, under 
a wet snowfall, southward toward the jammed river. 
December gusts, colder than the standing air, 
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swerved into us, hustled us, screwed the noise 
of bells and saxhorns and scratched it against parked cars. 
Despairing, I retired to a saloon. 


Maybe you know it, Ella Lou. Skip the name. Next door 
to one burlesque show, in front of another; 

the lonesome burlesque types hang out there, and some girls. 
I drank my gin, dried my glasses, listened 

to talk, looked at the Tom & Jerry cauldron, saw 
a ring of holly then a sort of window. 


Under a cellophane duster lay a mixture 
of oil and dirt, a painting; and appearing 

in that form was she who had died: glowing, smiling, 
hands linked behind her neck, the right nipple, 

flat, balancing her bright right eye, left eye unseen, 
the left nipple seen in profile erect. 


Each time the door was swung, a gulp of noise entered, 
traffic and carols; between times, the rising 
speech of the girls. Down on the beach at Acapulco, 
and that’s a beach, long, white, smooth, warm, there was 
a lot of other girls besides us. There was one 
other girl who was from San Francisco, 


and there was a good-looking like dark, muscular 
Mexican boy there, about fifteen, wearing 

rose swim-tights, and this girl says He’s like Christ at twelve, 
and so this other girl, from San Francisco 

also, says How do you know? Any place you can 
dance till 5:30 in the morning’s okay. 


That's what I like about Acapulco. But it’s 


not like that there anymore. It’s something new: 
1:30 a.m. 1s that for sure? Afterward, 
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in the bus for home, Ella Lou, the oil, 
which had heaped its archaic luminance into me, 
reminded me first of my discoveries 


of the progress of our beginning love caressing me 

with changes day to day like a drink of gin, reminded 

me second of the alienating changes of her 

by then, beside a shrunken wood, below the weighty loam. 

At first full flesh resists. Wait a little. Feel it. Wait. Now 

the finger-dent is slow in filling. Soon it will not fill. 

The lungs fold. Veins clog. Curves narrow. Fat runs and water rises. 
What can escape will escape. The brain is sealed in its chamber. 
In secret in the honeycombs in her quiet bones their shape 
remains to only the stiffest cells. The marrow shrivels. 

What could escape has secretly done so. Her hair abides. 


Now in dwindling hours we are observing 
the bed and the shape on the bed 
as though awaiting a transfiguration, 
An emergence like the double- 
exposure of cinema, that will let 
us wince and offer sympathy. 


But what will her motions be that will change us 
from eager fear to that smug shame? 

I alone here feel it will not differ from 
my vision of other beds where, 

stricken, bouncing, curled up, slackening, shaking, 
still, were you, whom I owe kindness. 


I think of you I love, whose beauty is 
invulnerability, and think 

that she I loved had had such beauty too, 
and could have never been destroyed 

but for the obscure painter in oil who 
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in love had duplicated her. 


I think of you whose hands and face are (now, 
to me) the memory of the color 

of a cloud, and think my love can never 
so arrogantly define and kill. 

So I alone among many here wait 
fearless of resemblance and of change. 


By and by, Ella Lou, I shall join you 
in unclassified love, 

like mice in the thistles (by your 
fantastic dishonesty, 


on a heap of stolen carpets) when thin 
prior sunlight circles 
the false blue of your clenched morning 
eyes like an absurd ring 


of babies hand in hand spinning in the air. 
Hair will hold to kisses, 
over and over: it is an 
anonymous principle. 


I watch the shadow of your knee, fluffy 
in its halos of paler 
shadow, amalgamate, through and through, 
on the wall, with the firmer 


shadow of my back: an anonymous 
consequence, Louella, 


Ella Lou, like that by which I must 
never presume to learn 


you in an altered love so luminously 
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that a definitive 
cross can be smeared (by me, by someone) 
against your lying name. 


Paul Petrie 


Unfriendly Children 


No matter how I prowl among these leaves, 
yellowed with your age and faced with ghosts 
snapped in black by some unnatural sleight, 
or lie upon your child’s bed like the dead, 
hoping that “His Master’s” shaky voice, 

the dancer in her tinkling shrine of glass, 

the lamps that figure night, if put at ease, 
would tell me all they know, it is no use. 
The uses of the past do not include 

fraternity with any living thing. 


Who would have thought, when we were made one man 
a year ago, these childish bits of you 
would so outface us, cheating all our vows. 


I claim no retroactive heritage 
(knowing what we have we cannot hold), 
but only reach a longing, backward hand, 
careful as a friend’s. 


But oh they’re wise, 
knowing friends are fond. 
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My dear, don’t cry, 
that chiding them they will not loose their tears; 
or pleading with them like a fellow ghost, 
they turn their backs and treat you as a guest. 


On the Eve of Leaving Home 


The sea was calm. 

He swam 

until the green was stone 
he could not dint, 

and his arms were far away 
on another body; 

then ceased and hung 

on the steep edge of the sea. 


The sky was a black lid 
holding a distant voice 
suspended in the sea. 

And when he sank, the stars 
spiraled past his head 

in silver wells; 

and the fish 


had an odd look in their serious eyes. 


She was bent 

over the deranged bed 

her eyes great growing pools 
of concern. 

Not since a child 

had he cried aloud in his sleep. 
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George Greene 


The Shape of Jesus 


Was I the shape of Jesus 
When to me hopeward their eyeballs swivelled, 
Saw I was standing in the stance of vague 
Horror; paralyzed with mere pity’s peace? 
(George Barker) 


‘he STEPS REMINDED him of Ginny creeping down the hall to spy 
on late guests. 

Sometimes after a bad dream his daughter would climb into his 
bed, and he would finally be able to sleep. He would slip undetected 
past the oil clients he could never offend without disaster, beyond 
the African drums on the folk song record, until he lay exhausted 
at the edge of some clearing, planning feverishly what to do next. 
Then the steps grew louder and he knew it was a grown-up. He 
waited for the words like a command to take medicine. “How 
about cribbage, Theo?” 

It discouraged him that Mr. Borg insisted on familiarity. His 
name required time before strangers could use it naturally. Hearing 
it now frightened him: they might have kept him in this place, 
under drugs, for years. With his remnants of professional camara- 
derie Mr. Borg suggested a senior showing new boys around the 
dormitory. 

“IT don’t think so.” At first he had felt impatience because he 
couldn’t vary his replies. Now he had ceased to care: his desire for 
solitude might finally communicate itself. 

Mr. Borg shifted like a boxer changing his stance. He said, “I’m 
taking a turn around the grounds later. Think you might feel up 
to it?” He tugged gently at the bed sheets, begging for attention. 
“Yesterday Mrs. Winslow showed me a towhee.” 
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“I never studied birds.” 

“The towhee,” Mr. Borg explained in the voice of someone ac- 
customed to negatives, “sings two short notes, then it trills on a 
higher tone.” He gave an imitation. It would require profanity to 
dissociate oneself from the paternal hands. 

The first night Theo had awakened from a nightmare in which 
he was back at prep school. There were the same examination ses- 
sions, only here you were solitary in class, the same antiseptic odor, 
the same spying guardians. In some other wards patients lived un- 
der restriction, men and women who had committed violence, or 
following consultation between family and legal aids. They were 
kept in an older wing, the vast gray limestone hall which looked 
like a country estate converted into a seminary because of taxes. 
After graduating to the open-door wards late at night you some- 
times heard a voice resisting sedation or dramatizing pent-up anger. 

Theo had deliberately sought these months of rest, though Mar- 
tha never admitted where he was. She would have preferred a scene, 
which she might use later, but there had been nothing of the sort. 
He would drag himself home from the advertising agency, drink 
two Scotch and sodas before a solitary dinner, then hide when his 
wife’s theatrical friends returned from someone else’s party to 
amuse themselves. Even now, his worst nightmare concluded with 
a Shaker hymn praising the advantages of modest behavior, thund- 
ering over the hi-fi at three A.M. 

Later, for weeks on end, he found it a hopeless task to solve 
assignments. Once he had written copy with a fair degree of ease. 
His fluency seemed to diminish progressively as they shed apart- 
ments: the shabby walk-up on West Third Street, then the larger 
place near Columbia with the Indian couple across the hall. Theo 
wanted to invite them for dinner, but Martha rejected the idea. 
She was forever pursuing agents, though nobody had offered her 
a part in four years. At length they reached the block in the East 
Fifties, where Ginny watched Great Danes, outsized and resigned, 
striding past the doorman like kings in exile. 

Finally Theo woke up one morning, and it came to him that 
shaving was beyond his power. He stared at the bathroom mirror, 
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begging his memory to recall the problem he had studied the night 
before. He had been worried about some crisis—now he could not 
even identify it. After cutting his chin twice and breaking a glass 
in the bathtub, he went back to bed. Under the blankets he could 
not prevent his hands from shaking, and he awoke late in the 
afternoon with a gnawing chill. Martha returned from a weekend 
in Connecticut and found him with a three days’ growth of beard. 
Theo sat motionless, mumbling replies. He could not remember 
having left the apartment, nor, indeed, whether he had eaten any 
food. It had been several minutes before he could pronounce her 
name. Finally someone screamed in a tiny, defenseless voice, and 
he recognized Ginny. When he stepped in her direction she darted 
behind Martha. The next morning, after a fruitless effort to con- 
vince others he had not been drunk, he phoned Dr. Crane. After 
several interviews they had agreed on a period of observation at 
Twin Oaks. 

By lunch time Theo was too excited to eat. 

He sat in the dining hall, with its amateur panorama of the 
Rockies sprawling over one entire wall. It was the work of a woman 
who had poisoned her husband. One skirted figure pursued a man 
up a slope. The poorly defined mouth gave the impression she was 
taunting him to jump. At first Theo had avoided looking at faces, 
but after the first month they no longer awed him. He watched Mr. 
Borg take a seat, and he feigned difficulty with his grapefruit. Mr. 
Borg had been a successful insurance salesman. Then the police 
had picked up his son, a college student, on a marijuana charge, 
and the father in a fit of panic tried to kill himself. On his first day 
Mr. Borg had shown Theo around the ward. “No disfigured walls 
in our neighborhood!” In the dining room knives and forks were 
readily available. “And no spoon feeding!” Mr. Borg boasted, 
though at the time Theo had not grasped what he meant. His 
guide pointed at a full-length mirror near the door. “Our team 
keeps up to the mark!” Mr. Borg said, stamping his feet. It must 
have reminded him of bonuses, Christmas parties, healthy com- 
petition. 

Back at his cubicle Theo took off his bathrobe and carefully put 
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on a sports jacket which distracted attention from his unpressed 
slacks. A stain marred one trouser leg, but he ignored it, refusing 
to ask whether it dated from what he called “my accident.” By way 
of compensation he changed his shirt needlessly and put on a 
silk tie Martha had purchased in Bermuda. It surprised him to 
realize he was sweating. 

He had written his wife to meet him near the willows that bor- 
dered the administration building. Martha would be repulsed by 
the chaste cubicles, the curtains with their clinically moderate prints 
of daisies and butterflies, the silence between people trying to dis- 
cover at what point they had misjudged. Dr. Crane and the house 
psychiatrists had agreed on a diagnosis of mental fatigue due to 
overwork, but somehow this explanation fell short. Theo felt com- 
pelled to search for that other question, portentous and magical, 
which would clarify everything. Yet at the last moment he always 
turned away: it required charges he was unprepared to make. 

He smoked a cigarette, reminding himself inhabitants of 5-E were 
allowed matches and lighters. There was scarcely anything in 
which he took pride anymore: he recited privileges as if they might 
otherwise be revoked. One grandmother belonging to 3-A had been 
reprimanded for carrying a knitting needle to which she had not 
been entitled. An attendant passed. Without thinking, Theo patted 
his pocket which contained his honor card. 

Then he noticed Martha on the ragged concrete walk. Theo re- 
minded himself of the extent to which she prepared, not only 
words, but her face. Meeting inmates she forced herself not to 
divert her glance. Only the rapid, cautious steps indicated inner 
stress. She had assumed so many different characters in recent 
years it became difficult to anticipate. 

Martha averted her mouth when they kissed: their posture sug- 
gested Latin diplomats taking leave of one another in a newsreel. 
He drew her away from the sidewalk. “It’s all right to walk on 
the grass,” he wanted to show he was relaxed, “provided a full- 
fledged club member accompanies you.” 

Patients walked past, eyeing them like refugees hoping to 
meet sponsors. 
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After a long pause he said, “How’s Ginny?’ 

“We told her you flew to Dallas on business.” Martha intended 
to eliminate one topic immediately. The least he could do would 
be to avoid painful subjects. 

They paused at an old wooden bench. Here there was plenty 
of scrawling, but it was innocent enough: lost men who wanted to 
reconstruct images of themselves. The fear of anonymity weighed 
upon Theo and he said, “I miss you both.” 

Reluctantly he admitted the false note in his voice. The fact 
was he had accustomed himself to Martha’s absences. She was 
happier in the excited, competitive society she had known before her 
marriage. Confessing this gave him a subtly comfortable sensation. 
It was as if he could finally rest after an interminable and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rescue somebody. But the tiny body nestling 
against his back as he edged toward unconsciousness—this was 
a goal for which he still wanted to take risks. 

He placed his request like a barrier between them. “This weekend 
I’m eligible to go home for a few days.” In the matted branches 
overhead birds sang. Quite at random he asked himself whether 
Mr. Borg still pursued the towhee. He felt a tug of sympathy for 
the boxing stance and the halting good will. There would be no 
son coming, and Theo doubted whether, after the disgrace, many 
others would make the journey. 

“I don’t consider it wise, do you?” Martha would make a better 
case if she learned that silence is the greatest talent, something he 
had taught himself memorizing jungle messages. 

“Will you be out of town?” He remembered her study sessions 
on Strindberg and Beckett, the midnight snacks of liverwurst and 
beer with friends from the Village. 

“As a matter of fact,” she went on carefully, “I was worried 
about Ginny’s reaction.” 

He realized she was referring to that scene in the kitchen. Theo 
could not forget his child’s screams. “I don’t know what it was that 
plagued me,” he defended himself. They had entered the terrain 
of that grave and indistinct question, and once again he found him- 
self perplexed by the strange topography. He sought the support 
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of authority like someone with a forged passport. “Dr. Crane says 
it would do me good.” 

“Still,” the calm voice refused to be diverted, “It’s best to postpone 
until we arrange for a group—it might be awkward.” Of late he 
had never been able to resist discomfort whenever Martha spoke of 
“we” or “our.” 

“Which is just the point.” Grudgingly, Theo had raised his voice. 
“It’s never Ginny and you and myself anymore.” He tried to relieve 
the tension and failed. “You're getting to be a theatrical camp 
follower.” 

“You were the one who refused a vacation last year.” 

“Which didn’t stop you from running off to Mexico!” 

At the hospital all his discoveries had been made like this: under 
a willow or lying on his bed—he was doing penance for too many 
years of after-hours pushing. New facts would appear like a police 
car, and there was no back road in this public, supervised world 
where you could hide. The suspicion dawned on him that Martha 
did not want him back, ever. He thought with malice of some 
faceless stage manager in New Haven or a Boston scenic designer. 

Her voice sharpened like a metal object striking concrete. “We've 
both been selfish in this career thing.” 

“Are you ashamed of me?” 

“Your condition requires absolute rest,” she said. “Dr. Crane 
insisted on that.” He wanted to taunt her with the fact that no 
one, during his stay at Twin Oaks, had satisfactorily identified 
his malady. 

“I came of my own choice.” He reminded himself as well as her 
that they could not hold him. 

But it was as if she had not heard. “When you come home,” she 
spoke wearily now, “let’s both promise to cut down.” 

“They can’t teach me anything here.” 

“Friday,” Martha went on, “I’m taking Ginny to Hyannis.” It 
was as if she wanted to be kind. She added: “Claire Compton is 
doing summer stock, and she invited us.” 

It was easy to pretend he was in his bedroom, listening for the 
drums and appealing the justice of his cause to the ceiling. He 
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felt the familiar, illicit desire to experience remorse. Martha con- 
trolled her voice perfectly: the artificial kindness only lurked in her 
glance. His wife was lying, and it frightened him to realize he 
could manage nothing more violent than sensations of loneliness. 

He made a pretense of escorting Martha to the front gate, but 
his mind was elsewhere. 

He walked uncomfortably through the scattered visitors. This 
was another scene which reminded one of prep school: a place in an 
isolated forest where one had been perpetually unhappy. It was 
like some prize day when your name does not even figure on the list. 

Finally he got beyond the network of concrete paths. On the 
slope to his right a solitary man was working in the rock garden. 
He knew the place because Mr. Borg had taken him on a tour. 
For some reason, now, it reminded Theo of the suburbs, where 
real-estate men sold lots with a ranch house and enough ground 
to stimulate a false sense of belonging. Would this be the kind of 
development where they would move next? Mornings there would 
be the commuters’ special to Grand Central, a sandwich for lunch 
at Schrafft’s in the Chrysler building. At night he would bolt a 
martini in Kelly’s on Lexington, then join the rush north toward 
the silent dinner, the seed catalogue, new arguments about what 
school best prepared girls like Ginny for Smith or Mount Holyoke. 
He would find Martha waiting, too beautiful to pass for any busi- 
nessman’s wife and proud of it. She would pose near the fireplace, 
quoting Aristotle and the prefaces of G. B. Shaw, waiting with 
supressed joy for his protest, so that she might weep about the 
career she had been denied. It was a perfect locale in which to 
solidify attitudes and limits acquired during the first half of one’s 
lifetime. 

“Come and see our pinks.” A withered arm pointed at a bed of 
blossoms rising timorously between slabs of gray rock. Theo had 
seen Mr. Borg talking to the stranger, but he did not know his 
name. An unwritten law prohibited soliciting identities: you ran 
the risk of meeting the individual outside. The old eyes followed 
Theo, awed at the novelty of a visitor. 

“What's that bush?” Theo pointed vaguely. 
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“Mountain laurel.” The man clapped his hands, elated at having 
passed his first test. He was proving his command of some language, 
long unpracticed. This was his private kingdom, where he estab- 
lished an order impossible in everyday events. There was not one 
inmate who did not possess some sanctuary: rock gardens, watching 
birds, planning reunions which had been canceled already. 

Theo squinted at flowers, white, pink, blue the shade of a vein 
in Ginny’s hand. He tried to make some response to the wrinkled 
face. He might have been the first person to wander in this direc- 
tion for months. 

Then the stranger made a mistake. While he remained on his 
knees Theo had accepted his presence. But now, wanting someone 
to share his vigil, he clambered to his feet. He became like the 
rest of the midnight visitors, noisy, talkative, condescending. 

Theo said, “I’ve got to get back,” and he broke away from the 
unsteady fingers and senile anxiety. The whole world was grow- 
ing identical. First there had been Martha’s parties, where guests 
whose names you never learned boasted about Guggenheim grants 
and summer stock, exiling you from one conversation after another 
until you finally confessed the headache paralyzing your mind and 
hid in the consoling dark. 

Near the administration building visitors were talking, louder 
now, and he made his way with exaggerated caution. You could 
detect the evasive lightness. People warned themselves about themes 
to avoid, steering talk into remote, neutral channels—their voices 
grew hoarse with the strain. Then they would laugh shrilly so that 
they would not have to say anything. Rarely you heard another 
kind of laugh, robust, genuine, when some relative guiltily antici- 
pated the moment when he or she would be ransomed. 

By now outsiders had invaded the wards, foisting upon the full- 
length mirrors and the anemic curtains some of the spontaneous 
warmth of family routine. They sat on the edge of beds, fumbling 
to establish a facsimile of domestic atmosphere. It was impossible 
not to overhear the inconsolable outbursts, begging some husband 
or father to abandon his alien country. On the wooden benches, 
at the rock garden, near his own cubicle itself, strangers pressed 
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close behind him like hunters. 

Theo left his ward, climbing stairs which he had never noticed 
before. 

Newcomers fixed their eyes on him with perplexed commisera- 
tion. For some reason they made him want to start laughing. They 
reminded one of a zoo, where men and women reverted to child- 
hood by staring with nostalgia at animals which, under different 
circumstances, would tear them to pieces. 

On the fifth floor waves of heat struck the roof, and most of the 
inmates had sought more comfortable surroundings outdoors. Theo 
felt a tingling sensation. He asked himself whether it was attribut- 
able to shortage of breath. Staring out one of the unbarred windows, 
he began a game while he rested. Even without bathrobes it was 
impossible to miss patients. They sat apart, puzzled by these for- 
bidding interlopers with the nervous glances and voluble tongues. 
Whatever had gone wrong, the foreigners implied, it had not been 
due to any lack of family means or breeding. 

Approaching the tower where circular stairs led to the attic, Theo 
caught sight of someone else. The man had made no effort to dress, 
he still wore his bathrobe. He was peering downward so intently 
Theo saw only his back. Then he realized simultaneously the win- 
dow was open, and that the man had disappeared. 

Theo stared into the violent afternoon sun: something warned 
him not to move. When he focused his eyes he saw Mr. Borg, 
crouched as if hiding on the fire escape. 

“I didn’t recognize you,” he said cautiously. Then he realized 
no personal rebuke had been intended. In Mr. Borg’s eyes, the hu- 
man race was under indictment, and he had stumbled upon a scene 
where he did not belong. Mr. Borg had reached that dangerous 
stage where one finally admits unhappiness is as necessary as hap- 
piness. It was the instant which impels a man toward either 
sanctity or suicide. Theo asked himself how the older man had ar- 
ranged details the first time. 

In a sulky voice Mr. Borg said, “There’s no place to go.” 

“I had the same idea,” Theo said, but he found it impossible to 
chuckle. “I got tired of the family councils and groaning.” 
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Mr. Borg winced as if someone had spoken irresponsibly. “They 
have good reason to groan!” He rejected gestures of comradeship 
now. “Most of them will perish whether they get released or not.” 

“It doesn’t have to be that way.” 

“Ever realize why we're here?” It was impossible to judge the 
exact scope of his remark. Mr. Borg eased backward, watching Theo 
out of the corner of his eye. He was like a prosecutor addressing a 
jury. “Because we've reached the end. We've exhausted,” one fat 
hand conjured up a colorless void blaspheming against the autumn 
treetops, “everything!” But even now, when he frowned, one was 
conscious of that other figure he sought. 

Theo glanced downward fast so that the other would not notice. 
No one had seen them: he felt a numb puzzlement similar to that 
morning in the bathroom. He had run out of ideas with which to 
distract anyone—whether customers, his wife, or this solitary man 
groping toward forgetfulness. Mr. Borg and he shared the same 
predicament. Even Ginny sought his bed only when she had been 
frightened by the tribal chants. No matter how this scene turned 
out, he was at one of those crucial junctures where the quality of 
one’s whole existence is defined. This conversation contained all 
the elements of that austere and fundamental query he had pon- 
dered. The irony struck him that it was a question you had to ask 
yourself, not someone else. 

“We might find a corner and get in some cribbage?” 

The sound must have convinced Mr. Borg the person he was 
looking for was not lurking behind the blazing window pane. He 
mumbled sadly, “There’s no room,” and for the first time he turned 
his back. “I don’t want to talk.” 

Resisting his urge to lunge forward Theo went on, “I don’t think 
you're right.” 

“About what?” 

“About this.” 

Mr. Borg’s shoulders moved. He made the tiny, ashamed motions 
of someone whose world does not tolerate tears. If this wanderer had 
not appeared, no one would ever have suspected. At length he said, 
“They blamed it on me.” By now he had signed a confession and 
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needed listeners. “If I had been on the job, he would never have got 
hooked.” 

Theo didn’t pause to consider he was not supposed to know. 
“Have you talked with him?” 

Mr. Borg moved closer so that non-existent passers-by could not 
overhear. “We sat in a judge’s chambers and didn’t even speak.” 

“It takes a long time.” 

“What?” 

“Knowing one another again.” Theo felt an uneasy sensation: he 
was stealing words to which he had no right. 

Mr. Borg made a futile gesture. “I was on the road.” He was 
rehearsing a defense which must have recurred even in dreams. “I 
was bringing home the bacon.” He invoked the worn phrase like a 
line from the Constitution. He shuffled his feet, dismissing a life- 
time by spitting feebly. 

A bathrobe was part of some initiation garb, necessary in order to 
show a man what he looked like after stripping off the office badges 
and the medals for vanquishing competition. It was significant, too, 
because of the way in which it prophesied where even the brightest 
junior partners ultimately arrived. Theo stared hard into the sharp 
sun as if he were tracking a target. He found himself distracted by 
a series of competing images: the all-night work sessions and the 
assignments entertaining major clients from Tulsa or Dallas who 
insisted on celebrating until dawn. It had been a long time since 
he had made a profession of loyalty, unconditional and spontaneous, 
to anyone. When he reviewed his situation all evidence of sacrifice 
relied on Exhibit A: his compulsion to get ahead, half monastic and 
half naked exultation in the rewards of power. 

Theo stared at his watch. He sensed that time represented one 
judge whose word had been sovereign for both of them. “Keep me 
company at dinner?” 

Mr. Borg stood erect: he could afford one or two moments in 
which to confute opponents. He said, “The dining hall will be mob- 
bed.” 

It was as if Theo had offended one of the oilmen and wanted to 
recoup his losses. Almost in panic he said, “I don’t have anyone vis- 
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iting—we might find a place together.” 

“Why?” Mr. Borg had finally identified the voice. He was think- 
ing of the refused game of cribbage and his offer to pursue the 
towhee. 

“Because I need to talk.” It was easier to admit than Theo had 
expected. 

“Go back, son.” Company pride survived even now. “They don’t 
like to be kept waiting.” Mr. Borg drew closer to verify whether 
his slip might have been warranted. Then he retreated timidly. “You 
know why I hid?” 

Theo avoided looking down, doing anything that implied capitu- 
lation. He forced himself to repeat his story like a defendant in 
court. He could no longer afford the luxury of long-range plans: 
when he would be elected a vice-president, whether he might spare 
the third weekend next month to see the Army-Notre Dame feud 
with Martha. 

“You've helped me, and I want to—” 

He tried desperately not to falter. He had traveled over rough 
terrain, escaping from the interior where the drums reverbrated. He 
had finally made his way into daylight, but the price had been high. 
His throat grew hoarse, he found himself sweating. It was exactly 
as it had been waiting under the willows. This stranger had been 
marching in the same direction: together they had asked each other 
the correct questions. Now the most perilous part of their journey 
lay behind them. 

It was just that Theo felt exhausted. 

He thought of the compulsory cross-country races, where a master 
made sure you didn’t take short cuts or hide in the bushes. Instinc- 
tively he stretched forward, reminding himself not to raise his leg 
as if planning to trap his companion. Mr. Borg grasped the extend- 
ed hand. Tomorrow he would express himself adequately-—to Mr. 
Borg, to Martha, to all of them, but now all he could manage was 
this mute gesture of solidarity. Only after Theo had committed him- 
self did he realize his error. The distorted face, the face of a man 
frightened lest he miss the biggest sale of his career, interpreted 
the handshake as a challenge. 
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Before Theo could ask forgiveness the other man had moved. 
Abruptly Mr. Borg cleared the railing and staggered into the empty 
air, bathrobe lifting like the wings of a stricken bird in a final 
symptom of disorder as he plunged. 
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Keith Fountain 


Dead Leaves in Taos 


I drove slowly round the square, which lies squeezed between low, rounded 
adobe stores and hotels, grey in the steady drizzle. Indians with large noses and 
sad faces sat listlessly against the spruce beams of the arcades, brightly coloured 
pottery displayed at their feet. Taos is a small town, down the road from 
Santa Fe, and its slowness is that of the aging tourist rather than of Spain, 
or of the Pueblo people. There were no cracks in this adobe; its brittle edge 
hung low over the neon sidewalk, cramping the souvenir stores. I had decided 
to pass through the town while travelling from Mexico to Montana; it seemed 
a long time ago, but I should at least visit the shrine. 

The Chamber of Commerce informed me that it lay just a “little ways” 
north, on the road to San Christobal, and that the Taos pueblo, said to be the 
largest in New Mexico, was not to be missed. I thanked them and left, laden 
with maps, brochures, and good advice. 

I did not see the Lawrence house, and could not stay long at the pueblo. 
It lay, carefully shaped mud and threaded straw, by the foothills of the Sangre 
de Christo range, cool and damp at seven thousand feet. The settlement was 
centered around two main buildings, one a thousand years old, with a stream 
from the mists and pines above splitting the compound between them. The 
houses were square and regular as ziggurats, tumbling up in clear cut com- 
munal steps to flat roofs on which men stood, motionless, wrapped white as 
Arab women, their faces covered. On the ground some Indians were laying 
wet mud on beehive ovens, while others trimmed the pine beams whose ends 
sprouted from the adobe. A few men stood in levis by their horses, or sat 
together on their neighbor’s truck for more comfortable gossip. 

The road from Taos ran north, past the Kit Carson Memorial State Park, 
skirting the saw cut ripped by the Rio Grande in the soft brown Tertiaries of 
northern New Mexico. I had somehow placed the shrine within drumming 
distance of a pueblo, where the vibration of the dance, wound to the rhythm 
of tourist applause, would rustle the ashes in the casket. Yet it was fourteen 
miles before the dirt road climbed sharply away into the forest, guided by a 
small sign. “Property of the University of New Mexico. Strictly Private. No 
Trespassing, Hunting or Fishing. D. H. Lawrence memorial.” 
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The road became a track, twisting vigorously over red ruts between the 
trees. It was five miles and more before the valley could be seen again, growing 
wider beyond the Rio Grande to the orange rims of the Colorado Plateau. 
September was apparently too late in the season for other pilgrims; I swung 
into an empty clearing that suddenly levelled out in front of a house, flanked 
by outbuildings. They were carefully labelled as college property, well kept, 
but quite deserted. Neatly piled logs buttressed the smaller sheds, but nothing 
else suggested occupation. It seemed a likely haven for any U. of N.M. graduate 
student approaching prelims. Around the clearing and beneath the trees grew 
an abundance of a wild blue flower that I had never seen before. A game- 
keeper’s cottage in the forest, far from the ways of other men; far from the 
Old Bailey, from His Grace the Lord Chancellor, and the rumbling echoes 
aroused by a paperback. 

From a selection of sternly prohibitive notices, only one seemed helpful. 
Proceed first right and up the hill to the D. H. Lawrence shrine. I went 
past the woodpile, a marmalade cat and a gate before stepping carefully 
through the cacti and pine needles on the hill. At the top of the slope stood 
a small building, startling in its whiteness. The phoenix balanced with spread- 
ing wings above the door, and there could be no mistake. The physical sym- 
metry was broken only by the grave of Frieda, fresh white stone to the left 
of the older adobe of the shrine. The earth had not fully settled, low slung 
chains spanned the posts and headstone, which gave brief mention of the re- 
lationship in sharp edged words that were as new as the paint on the chains. 
An oval photograph, inset cameo-fashion at the head of the stone facing the 
shrine, showed a smiling woman in white blouse and dark skirt standing by 
a laurel hedge. 


The padlock fell to the ground as I opened the door. There was little 
room inside; against the far wall stood a large painted casket, bizarre and 
hideous, which must contain the ashes. Above this hung a painting of a 
stylized ridge and valley landscape; a youth in the clothes of “Modern Boy” 
stood on the nearest height, extending a hand and a smile to the sunset. 
A large chest at the left wall held two drawers, one empty, the other con- 
taining a neatly cut pine branch. The Visitors’ Book, hung and weary, lay 
sprawled on the chest. Strategically placed beside this stood an oaken box, with 
a narrow slit for contributions, making a lonely rattle as I lifted it. Above 
this were hung framed certificates concerning his death at Vence and the 
official complications involved in transporting the ashes in 1935. The Re- 
corder at Vence had been a careful and capable man; the framed letters of 
the period revealed that he had left nothing to chance in discharging his 
duty. The correspondence suggested that few people gave him such trouble 
once they were dead. 
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On the floor stood another phoenix, garishly silvered, and touched with the 
conceit of a fairground prize. On the right wall hung a colored painting that 
I could not place; cliffs and grotesque nursery rhyme figures suspended up- 
side down. Before the casket stood a wooden fence that served as a crude altar 
rail; the gate collapsed at a push. Inside, a small wooden box that might once 
have held tools carried a stetson hat on its lid. I was surprised; they must 
have been left here by the Ph. D. student, if there was one, a ranger or game- 
keeper. The stetson was grey, bought in New York, and was too small for 
my purposes. While fingering the holes in the crown I saw the name D. H. 
Lawrence printed neatly inside the brim. I went to the door and looked down 
the hill. The valley had disappeared in the white haze of the noon sun, and 
there was no wind in the trees. Nothing moved. It was cool in the shrine, and 
dark where the sun, slanting in the door, could not penetrate. 

I gingerly opened the box, lifting the lid off broken hinges; a yellow cotton 
shirt, of a coarse texture, tattered until the shreds of the sleeves could barely 
be distinguished, a pair of levis, blue showing in flakes between the frayed 
greyness; brown leather gloves, with ragged wollen wrists. These were all, 
and bore no names. I folded them into their new shapes and replaced them. 
Beside the box lay a typewriter, a small black Remington portable. The keys 
were the blue and white of Wedgwood, and many could not be read, but 
they leapt up sharply as I touched them. I stood by the door again, looking 
across the valley, listening to the silence. There were no birds in these woods. 
There would have been few birds in Eastwood, for that matter. I hesitated, 
then placed the box, stetson and typewriter by the door where they could be 
photographed in the glare of the sun. Using the broken gate I scraped and 
kicked the pine cones and needles out of the building, then leant it together 
again, and left. 

I crossed the clearing among the blue flowers that lay thick beneath the 
trees. The shrine had seemed so bare, and I picked some, on a sudden im- 
pulse, and began walking back to lay them by the casket. This seemed absurb 
a moment later. I stood, uncertain, then lay them down. 

I drove away down the track through the forest. I had seen no one and 
heard no sound. How long could such a miscellany survive there? I had paid 
no money, and bought no guidebook. As I drove past, the sign on Highway 
Three seemed even smaller than before. 
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It is a sad experience to read Wallace Stegner’s A Shooting Star. In a just 
world, Stegner’s blameless and unspectacular devotion to literature would 
have been rewarded. “Ripe for a major work,” as the jacket blurb announces, 
Stegner should have written “his most mature and absorbing novel.” Un- 
fortunately, 4 Shooting Star is painfully dull. Completely conventional in 
form, the novel tells the pitiful saga of a poor little rich girl named Sabrina 
Castro. As the narrative opens, Sabrina is telling her husband of an affair 
she has had. She has experienced “ecstasy” for the first time, but her Puritan 
conscience torments her. To her revelation, Sabrina’s husband reacts coldly, 
and his lack of loving sympathy leads Sabrina to an emotional orgy. “Sick 
in the soul,” she searches for a way “to matter to somebody, or to myself,” 
and the quest leads her to an obsession with the useless lives of her wealthy 
ancestry, as well as to some melodramatic questions: 

What if all unexpectedly you found yourself vulgar, hysterical, 
spiteful, and uncontrolled? What if one hour you were frantic with 
lust for one man, and the next anguished with pity and duty for 
another, and the next wild with revenge against them both, and all 
the time full of desperate loathing for yourself? 
By the end of the novel, Sabrina has learned something about the small 
tragedies of her mother’s life, and she has gained a little pity for her forbears. 
That knowledge helps her toward the beginnings of selfless love. In a spirit of 
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renunciation she sets out to try to control her wild and unattainable desires 
and to accept a life with her mother “of repetitive tears in gray or golden 
afternoon light.” The fact that she is pregnant with an illegitimate child 
brings hope that she will be able to give and to receive the love she so 
much needs. 


In contrast to the agony of Sabrina, Stegner tells of the contented lives of 
two of Sabrina’s friends, Barbara and Leonard McDonald. Barbara is the 
selfless inspiration for Sabrina’s desire “to learn how to love people, the way 
Bobbie does, just as the sun shines.” Leonard is a man who has learned to 
retain his freedom even in suburbia and to control his ambitions by an act 
of willed temperance. Something of a marvel, Leonard wears levis constantly 
(to assert his independence of suburbia) but he also loves to drop quotations 
from the great books. A man who can tear a car down with ease, he also 
finds it no problem to rebind and restore expensive books. He has won ten 
thousand dollars by gambling (and so can afford a suburban home) but loves 
good music and literature. A school teacher with a salary of $4800, he is 
certain that his life is justified by the aid and inspiration he gives the young. 
When one of his children is born with a club foot, Leonard takes the misfortune 
without whining. Full of homely wisdom, he lives by a simple code: 


I believe in human love and human kindness and human responsi- 
bility, and that’s just about all I believe in . . . . The political revolu- 
tions will blow us all up at last, probably, but I’m not working for 
any. The only revolution that interests me is one that will give more 
people more comprehension of their human possibilities and their 
human obligations. 


It is hard to object to the Jamesian renunciation of Sabrina and unmannerly 
to quarrel with Leonard’s obeisance to virtue. What is unfortunate is that 
Sabrina’s story is all surface, and her tiny tragedy seems so personal that it 
lacks real emotional power. Even worse, the materials of Sabrina’s saga are 
those of soap opera, and they are dramatized with a puffed-up, repetitive 
agonizing of situation and language that is only slightly removed from the 
afternoon world of Proctor and Gamble. And as for Leonard? He is un- 
doubtedly Stegner’s idea of a decent man, without religious faith but never- 
theless with a real moral sense, and certainly it is time that someone asserted 
that Updike’s running Rabbits are not the only animals in the zoo. Un- 
fortunately, Leonard is not recognizably human. He may not be too good to 
be true, but he is not made true by Stegner. The fact that Stegner puts abun- 
dant hair on Leonard’s chest and calls him an ape does not make Leonard 
either virile or alive. 


As bad a novel as A Shooting Star, though in quite a different way, is 
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The Adventures of Maud Noakes. Supposedly the novel is the work of Maud 
Noakes, an anti-missionary missionary, and it has been edited by Alan Neames. 
Maud, the narrator, is the daughter of a mother dedicated to missionary 
activities among the Africans. As a child, Maud learns that her mother and 
her missionary friends are hypocrites who have brought more evil than good 
to the black races. Maud sets out to destroy missionary activity and writes 
the Noakes Report in which she asserts “I would not insist on the superiority 
of the Black races, were I not utterly convinced from personal experience of 
the inferiority of the white.” The remainder of the novel dramatizes Maud’s 
peripatetic anti-missionary activities, as, for instance, in Russia, where she 
preaches her gospel that “the ideological proselytizer is the enemy of world 
peace” and recites her poem “I think continually of those who are truly 
black.” By the end of the novel, Maud has become aware that the Noakes 
Report has been sabotaged by her old foe, her mother, and will not be con- 
sidered justly. When the House of Clergy meets, Maud sends her retaliation 
for the unjust criticism of her report: a dynamite blast which blows the 
assembly to bits. In an Epilogue, Maud, who is in Africa and is happily mar- 
ried to an African chief, rejoices that she has helped to “keep the soul of 
Africa black and fiery in a world fast growing cold and grey.” 

The action of The Adventures of Maud Noakes is filled with what Mr. 
Neame must fondly conceive to be farcical deeds and hilarious detail. I can 
only say that I don’t see them. The humor is often private, and when it is not, 
it is about as funny as Milton Berle’s weakest routines. The style, which is 
supposed to be mocking, has a somnambulistic heaviness which makes com- 
pletion of the book a victory not worth achieving. Try this for dialog: 


“I admit I do not care for the society of adolescents in the mass 
myself,” I said, “though singly or in pairs they may be well enough 
for anything I know to the contrary.” 
Or this for thought: 

Those that war on opposing sides are at last brought together in 
battle. So it comes about, by the influence of inevitable attraction, 
that a greater degree of intimacy and understanding of motive exists 
between enemies than between friends. For as I have had cause to 
note earlier in connection with the maternal relationship, true enemies 
fight on common ground, their strife only differing in aim from the 
strife of lovers, their motive love, though conceived for contrary ob- 
jects, whereas friendship is mere alliance and contiguity. 


What’s left in The Adventures of Maud Noakes is meaning, and that 
comes through fuzzily. No doubt Mr. Neame is condemning, as did Melville 
and Twain before him, the “blessings” of white civilization. Perhaps he is 
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saying something subtle and profound about the relationship of blacks and 
whites today. Possibly he’s implying that world peace can be attained if in- 
dividuals and nations will mind their own business and keep missionaries 
from committing “ideological aggression.” Whatever Mr. Neame is saying, 
he says it coyly and cutely, as if someone had told him he is quite a card. 
He isn’t, and the fond belief of New Directions “that this first novel will be 
compared to the best comic writing of Ronald Firbank and Evelyn Waugh” 
is the funniest thing about Maud Noakes. 


In contrast to the novels of Stegner and Neame is the competence of 
Dawn and Burnt Offering, two novels which dramatize the action of, and 
the questions posed by, the birth of the Israeli state. Though better novels 
and more memorable fictional characters will come from that courageous ex- 
periment, both of the present works have three considerable merits: they are 
serious, honest, and readable. A short novel, Dawn dramatizes in clean, bare 
prose one tormented night in the life of Elisha, a Jewish terrorist who must 
execute a British hostage. The deed is in reprisal for the British execution of 
one of the Jewish underground fighters for the emancipation of Palestine. 
The hope is that by such deeds the terrorists will aid in re-creating “an inde- 
pendent homeland, one where every human act would be free.” For the 
narrator-executioner of the novel, the night is long. It is filled with thoughts 
of the persecutions of his past and the folklore of his race, and these memories 
lend a horror and a poetry to the narrative that make it verge on the mythic. 
The night is also filled with the hard questions: Where can God be found? 
Is it better to suffer or to rebel? Is hate a necessary eleventh commandment? 
Can injustice bring about justice? These questions are not answered. The 
execution of the British hostage is the only assertion. In a new dawn, the 
executioner feels that his own face is a “fragment of darkness,” but time does 
not stop. Mr. Weisel implies that the new dawn comes at the expense of the 
ancient Jewish spirit. About this loss, he seems neither saddened nor joyful; 
he is only poignantly aware of it. 

Dawn sounds the overtones of myth, while Burnt Offering speaks with the 
voice of fact. Burnt Offering should ring true, for its author was once a mem- 
ber of the Haganah Jewish Underground and for a year worked as a farmer in 
a Jewish kibbutz, or communal settlement. Though Mr. Spicehandler’s novel 
is anything but a sociological document, it does incidentally, almost casually, 
illumine much about the facts of Israeli life and the hopes of Israeli men 
during the war between the Arabs and the Jews. This authenticity makes 
vivid with sight and sound a conventional but well-constructed adventure tale 
about the attempt of an Irish Catholic, an American Jew, and an Isaraeli to 
blow up a monastery that the Arabs are using to blockade Jerusalem. Probing 
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the rights and obligations of freedom, and insistent on man’s need for toler- 
ance in an interdependent world, the narrative burns with the passionate 
knowledge that a homeland is worth fighting and dying for. At times that 
conviction has to triumph over some derivative Faulknerian rhythms, but 
the measure of Mr. Spicehandler’s art is that it manages to be moving in 
spite of its flaws. 


Two of the best novels of recent months are Clem Anderson and Take a 
Girl Like You. R. V. Cassill’s long (627 pages) and ambitious narrative tells 
the story of a poet who lives and dies in the grand manner exemplified in our 
day by such writers as Thomas Wolfe and Dylan Thomas. The narrator of 
Clem’s story is Richard Hartsell, an old friend whose placid, professorial de- 
votion to literature contrasts to the turmoil of Clem’s self-destructive career. 
Hartsell’s conscience makes him unable to rest content with the facile mem- 
orials (one of which he has written) that followed the death of Anderson. Out 
of his commitment to the art and the truth for which Clem stood, Hartsell 
has written Clem’s story, for 

In justice it is my duty to teach those whom I can that though the 
word may fail us, beyond the word is the word. The fact may fail 
us yet again, but beyond the fact is the fact .. . . If what I have 
been able to write of Clem is just, I care nothing at all about what 
it does for his reputation. In describing my own bondage to the 
unreliable word, I have accepted my deepest commitment to it 
and to all the humiliations we must suffer from time and appearance. 


Hartsell’s (or Cassill’s) unconventional biography — filled with flashbacks, 
dotted by scholarly footnotes but scornful of pedantic jargon, contemptuous of 
the conventions of viewpoint, partially told through quotations from Ander- 
son’s letters and works — tells the facts but also illumines the facts beyond 
the facts. For the conventional mind (most frighteningly dramatized in the 
novel by Mrs. Fothergill) the facts are what happened, and what happened is 
that Clem Anderson wrote a little, went to war and killed his man, whored 
a lot, treated his wives and children shamelessly, and ended his days as a 
fraud and a clown who died as senselessly and degenerately as he had lived. 
The facts behind the facts are less simple, and Cassill’s probing for these 
makes Clem Anderson a novel rich in thought, emotion, and social commen- 
tary. 

One of the facts behind the facts (only one of many) is that some poets 
are different from you and me. They are hard where we are soft and soft 
where we are hard. Their bondage is to the word and not to the world. They 
use models from the exterior world to lend verisimilitude to an inner world 


which they then re-create through the word. Once the work, the poem or 
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play or novel, is finished, the artist needs new models, and so he moves on. 
For the old model, wife or mistress or friend, the desertion is a betrayal, 
beyond understanding. For the artist, who works essentially by intuition, the 
desertion is compulsive, almost as much beyond his understanding as that of 
his victim. 

Another of the facts beyond the facts is that the world is not made for 
poets. Vachel Lindsay once noted this in a letter to Sara Teasdale: “Poets are 
so few — life is not planned for them — they must make such plans as they 
can with honor.” Norman Mailer has said it more bluntly: “The shits are 
killing us.” Cassill dramatizes it by showing how the poet, Young Lochinvar, 
sets out confidently to do his work, not knowing or caring for whom it is to 
be done, just trying to make it true to his vision. Then when the work is done, 
it is castrated; it is made polite for an audience that doesn’t want truth; it is 
molded into a form and a length for a publisher or a producer who thinks 
in terms of the acceptable and the profitable; it is slowly transformed into 
entertainment. As this happens, the artist also becomes transformed; he gives 
up “being good to get to be something else.” He becomes cynical; he loses 
his naive belief in the work; he sees around him a heart of darkness that makes 
him feel “the horror, the horror”; he deliberately, out of the artist’s commit- 
ment to truth, immerses himself in the horror, for “as a writer I was nothing 
if I did not go with you into your wilderness.” Ironically, then, his corrup- 
tion turns upon him and makes it impossible for him to write “the legend 
that lives our lives.” He talks of his great work, his masterpiece, but he can- 
not write it, for he has become the living symbol of his projected work, 
Prometheus Bound. His unfulfilled work is the artist's tragedy, and it is also 
a tragedy of our time. We destroy the magician who can show us what we 
are and perhaps even partially tell us the meaning of what life is for. 


Hartsell claims that his record of Clem’s life cannot answer the question 
“Is this all it was for?” but only attempts to say “It was all this.” Hartsell, or 
Cassill, is too modest, for his is more than a record, even if it cannot tell the 
whole story. Out of his circus ring of styles — lyrical and vulgar, satirical ana 
witty and allusive, realistic and symbolic and surrealistic — Cassill creates a 
single voice that belong to no other man. In his attempt to breathe life into 
a romantic cliche, Cassill has undertaken a difficult task, and he has suc- 
ceeded surprisingly well. 


Mr. Kingsley Amis’ current novel is in the same serio-comic vein as his 
hilarious satire, in Lucky Jim, of the fakery and snobbishness of British red 
brick academia. In Take A Girl Like You, however, the seriousness dominates 
the comedy, and Amis has created a “gentle maid” to join the rogue among 
“the apes in hell.” The gentle maid and the rogue are among the “attractive” 
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people in life, but Mr. Amis has provided the rogue with plenty of “unattrac- 
tive” people to mock and to scorn. From this mockery comes much of the 
exuberant humor of this well-made novel, but Amis also shows a greater 
awareness of the pathos of the “unattractive” people than he has ever evinced 
before. One of the “unattractive” laments in a way that the earlier Amis 
would never have allowed: 

“I think a lot of people feel vaguely when they see two duffers marry- 

ing that the duffers must prefer it that way. Which is rather like 

saying that slum-dwellers would rather live in the slums than any- 

where else. . .. What's sex ill about? How would I know? And not 

knowing that means not knowing a lot of other things, too. For 

instance, literature. 1 used to be a great reader . . . but not any 

more. Eternity was in our lips and eyes, bliss in our brows’ bent. 

It’s not envy. Simpler than that. What’s he talking about?” 


Despite this greater humaneness in Amis, he has certainly not gone senti- 
mental. The central situation of Take a Girl Like You is the attempt of the 
rogue, Patrick Standish, to bed the gentle maid, Jenny Bunn, and the treat- 
ment mocks softness either of thought or action. Eventually Patrick is suc- 
cessful, though Jenny has to be dead drunk before the rogue has his way 
with her. Her virginity gone, Jenny muses on its loss the next morning: 

For it to have gone like that, almost without her noticing. At that she 
rebuked herself . . . What was so special about her that it should 
have happened to her in the way she had imagined it, alone with a 
man in a country cottage surrounded by beautiful scenery... . A 
lot of sentimental rubbish, that was — she would be asking for roses 
and violins next. 


Obviously Ames is satirizing an English society between two moral 
worlds — one not quite dead and one waiting to be born. Patrick Standish 
is the new man. Risen above the class of his parents, he is still restless and 
dissatisfied. Educated but untalented, apolitical but with a vestigial labor 
party instinct, sophisticated in small things but dead to larger ones, unchal- 
lenged by his petty schoolmaster world but hopeful of nothing more — he 
is, in short, the self-centered mucker bastard that it has been said Amis once 
conceived himself to be. Jenny Bunn is a simple elementary schoolteacher who 
reads Woman’s Domain for hints on manners, who selflessly loves people 
and babies and dogs, who thinks conventionally and longingly of courtship 
and marriage. The duel, then, between Patrick and Jenny becomes a strife 
between the egoism and hedonism of the new mucker bastard and the con- 
ventions of the established way, an Establishment which still lingers in the 
forms of country mansions and cathedrals and caste, titles and Toryism, rules 
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and rules and rules. 

To Patrick, marriage is “a historical bloody confidence-trick,” just as the 
dying caste system was a racket, and his attitude toward marriage is but the 
most concrete manifestation of his contempt for rules of any kind. He can’t 
see why he shouldn’t enjoy himself in a world of simple contraceptives and 
easy abortions, and it’s beyond him why an attractive girl shouldn’t have her 
pleasures too. It’s not that he’s immoral; it’s just that he’s come to some 
new conclusions and he won’t accept the old rules of the game. He’s having 
none of the “dear old Methodist bloody youth” club, and he’s convinced that 
Jenny should feel the same way. For him there are no real moral problems, 
though there are occasional vestigial twinges of guilt, but for Jenny there is a 
real dilemma: “Do you think it’s right to give up your principles for some- 
body you’re in love with?” When Jenny accepts Patrick on his terms, she 
sees him clearly for what he is, but she has learned the new woman’s answer 
to the mucker bastard’s question. Out of love and not conviction, Jenny helps 
to put another nail in the coffin of the Establishment. Jenny, however, re- 
tains her sympathy for people, if not her adherence to rules, and possibly even 
Patrick Standish may learn from her what he says he will: “helping blind 
men across the street and taking stones out of horses’ hooves.” In any case, 
Kingsley Amis has pinned wriggling against the page a setting and a society, 
created in precise detail and exact patois, that may not be pleasant but can- 
not be forgotten. 


Louis L. Martz 
The Eliot Theater 


David E. Jones, The Plays of T. S. Eliot. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. $4.00. 

This intelligent, thorough, and illuminating book studies the whole de- 
velopment of Eliot’s concern with the drama, utilizing the vast body of pre- 
vious writings on Eliot, along with the whole range of Eliot’s own utterances, 
whether in poetry, essays, lectures, letters, conversations, or radio broadcasts. 
As a result, the book in places becomes almost a collage of quotations, and one 
sometimes wishes that Mr. Jones had given a more generous scope to his 
own acute critical insights, the result of close reading combined with an inti- 
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mate association with the theater. But his citations are never irrelevant, and 
he has often brought to light obscure and forgotten remarks by Eliot that 
thoroughly deserve our attention, as in the amusing and enlightening foot- 
note (p. 101) which records a passage from Findlater’s biography of Michael 
Redgrave, giving Eliot’s agreeable answer to Redgrave’s query about The 
Family Reunion: “I’m awfully sorry to be so stupid, but would you mind tell- 
ing me what does happen to this young man at the end of the play?” “Oh, 
yes,” Eliot replied, “I think he and the chauffeur go off and get jobs in the 
East End.” 


In such ways the presence of Eliot’s own voice permeates the commentary 
on his dramatic career, guiding Mr. Jones toward a highly sympathetic view 
of the themes and issues that have dominated Eliot’s approach to the drama 
since the early days of “Sweeney Agonistes”. Each play is critically considered 
in detail, with an eye constantly turned toward the possibilities of actual per- 
formance; the result is a lucid and penetrating account of the structure, the 
meaning, the virtues, and the flaws of every play. 


At the same time, however, we may feel that Mr. Jones in places has iden- 
tified himself too sympathetically with Eliot’s own point of view: it is apparent 
that Mr. Jones senses the weakness of Eliot’s verse in the last two plays, and 
is well aware of their tendency toward flatness in dramatic effect, but he is 
reluctant to call them failures. Thus in writing of The Confidential Clerk he 
notes “the absence of any compelling experience,” and concedes “that the play 
is weakened by the tameness of the key characters.” “With this diminution of 
the intensity of religious experience, poetry tends also to disappear.” Such 
concessions may seem to be leading toward an admission of the tedium that 
constitutes this play’s most significant effect—at least in my own experience 
of the American production. “But Eliot has allowed for this,” Mr. Jones con- 
tinues: “He is here sacrificing poetry of the parts in an attempt to discover 
what poetry of the whole is. His path of exploration seems to have been 
towards the lowest common multiple of poetry and drama. It is as if he has 
sought, by reducing poetry to a minimum, to discover the essential and dis- 
tinctive quality it can bring to drama, to find, so to speak, the level of union 
between poetry and drama.” (pp. 175-7) This strikes me as a most ingenious 
way of describing dullness in the theater. Mr. Jones puts the matter more 
plainly on the next page, although in context his sentence is not so derogatory 
as it may sound here: “By a deliberate thinning of his material, Eliot has 
achieved mechanical smoothness.” 


Mr. Jones’s treatment of The Elder Statesman is given in much the same 
guarded vein. For example, he notes that “for the most part Eliot tends to 
leave it to the actor to inform the love scenes with an emotion that will lift 
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them above the trite” — but he at once adds that “this is part of a significant 
development in the direction of naturalism which is one of the most striking 
factors in the play’s technique.” (p. 197) Mr. Jones remarks that, in pursuing 
such naturalism, Eliot sometimes produces “passages which come perilously 
close to the banal at moments when the dramatic situation requires some- 
thing more.” (p. 207) But, on the whole, he believes that The Elder States- 
man “has a better balance between introspection and outward action than any 


, 


of the earlier plays in a contemporary setting,” and that as “a piece of con- 
struction, in fact, the play marks a considerable advance upon its predecessors.” 
(p. 199) But this reader remains unconvinced that balance and construction 


are enough to redeem such weaknesses. 


On the other hand, Mr. Jones shows admirable independence in refusing 
to accept Eliot’s own adverse opinion of The Family Reunion, as given in his 
Harvard lecture on “Poetry and Drama” (1951). “Eliot’s own strictures upon 
the play,” he says, “are made in the light of his ultimate objective, the ‘mirage 
of the perfection of verse drama’ that he has had before him for many years.” 
Moving more and more toward naturalism in the theater, Eliot is viewing 
The Family Reunion from the standpoint revealed in the latest plays: “Con- 
sidered in this light, it must appear a digression, being too obviously poetic.” 
But, as Mr. Jones says, this play is not conceived in naturalistic terms, and 
therefore cannot be judged rightly by such standards: “It is of a richness and 
complexity comparable with the best of his non-dramatic poetry. In it he 
often writes at the height of his personal style, whereas in the later plays he 
has deliberately thinned out his style and abrogated part of his poetic power. 
Even if it is not a complete success as drama, it is a permanent addition to our 
literature, and if our theatre cannot find room from time to time to stage 
a failure as magnificent as this, it will be considerably the poorer. For my 
own part, I am far from pronouncing it an irretrievable failure theatrically.” 
(p. 122) After Peter Brook’s superb London revival of the play in 1956, one 
must heartily agree. One would a dozen times prefer such a “failure” to the 
last two examples of movement toward a naturalistic balance and structure, 
based on an abrogation of Eliot’s finest poetic powers. It is a deeper, richer 
drama than The Cocktail Party, although I think that Mr. Jones is right in 
arguing this later play’s success within its quite different, and sharply de- 
limited, area. 


Taken by itself, The Cocktail Party may well be regarded as a happy ex- 
ploration of the realm of comedy, with just enough undertones of power to 
recall the essential Eliot. But in view of Eliot’s last two plays, one is tempted 
to regard this comedy as a first step in a wrong direction. It marks the be- 
ginning of Eliot’s experiment (as described in his above-mentioned lecture) of 
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“disciplining his poetry, and putting it, so to speak, on a very thin diet in 
order to adapt it to the needs of the drama”—an experiment which he thus 
describes in regard to The Cocktail Party: “1 laid down for myself the ascetic 
rule to avoid poetry which could not stand the test of strict dramatic utility: 
with such success, indeed, that it is perhaps an open question whether there 
is any poetry in the play at all.” Clearly, Eliot’s “test of strict dramatic utility” 
has been made in terms of the modern naturalistic theater; this seems a re- 
markably dubious and highly limited way of testing the relationship between 
poetry and drama. Eliot’s earlier view, as expressed in a broadcast of 1936 
quoted by Mr. Jones (p. 54), seems by far the more valid position: then he 
declared “the necessity for poetic drama at the present time to emphasise, not 
to minimise, the fact that it is written in verse.” “We wish to remind the 
audience,” Eliot then continued, “that what they are seeing is a play, and not 
a photograph. The theatre, in the effort to get greater and greater realism . . . 
has tended to depart so far from poetry as to depart from prose too; and to 
give us people on the stage who are so extremely lifelike that they do not 
even talk prose, but merely make human noises.” It is, unfortunately, a gibe 
that could be levelled at a good many scenes in Eliot’s last two plays, and even 
against some parts of The Cocktail Party. 

My point is that poetry, when deliberately undernourished in a way that 
denies the writer’s best powers, will never make a significant impact upon the 
theater. Murder in the Cathedral, conceived without any attention to the 
“needs” of the commercial theater, remains Eliot’s greatest popular success, 
whether presented by amateurs in a church, by students in a university theater, 
or by professionals on Broadway. It may well be that poetry has no part to 
play in the naturalistic theater; so much the worse, then, for this kind of 
drama: let it be replaced, from time to time, by another kind of drama, such 
as Murder in the Cathedral, or \et it be strategically invaded and in the end con- 
quered by another level of utterance, as in The Family Reunion. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Jones suggests at the close of his excellent book, Eliot has now reached a 
turning point where he can move onward into the “later stage” that he fore- 
saw as possible in the lecture on “Poetry and Drama”: a stage, “when (and if) 
the understanding of theatrical technique has become second nature, at which 
he can dare to make more liberal use of poetry and take greater liberties with 
ordinary colloquial speech.” There is still plenty of time for Eliot’s dramatic 
career to show a Sophoclean finish. 
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Andrew Bongiorno 


Dante and the Pelagian Heresy 


Irma Brandeis, The Ladder of Vision: A Study of Dante’s “Comedy.” 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. $3.95. 


Miss Brandeis opens her study with a total — and welcome — rejection of 
Croce’s thesis that Dante’s Comedy is not a poem but a theological fiction in 
which a number of poems are embedded. The poetry of the Comedy, she 
maintains, is not to be found in a small or large number of episodes, each of 
which, in Croce’s words, “stands by itself and is a lyric by itself.” The Comedy 
is composed of many diverse elements, but they all, including the philosophical 
and theological discourses, fuse to form a single poem. Croce draws a distinction 
between the structure of the Comedy and its poetry. Miss Brandeis recognizes 
“no dissidence between structure and other elements.” All parts of the poem are 
vitally related to one another, and each makes its contribution to the structure 
of the whole. Her book, however, is not a systematic study of the whole poem 
but of a few selected elements. The author is firm in the conviction that 
“Dante’s images spring all from one center, or circle round it in many con- 
nected strands, forming a single brilliant web.” Thus the contemplation of 
“a few exemplary strands” will reveal the nature of the whole. 

Dante’s poetry, Miss Brandeis clearly understands, embodies two elements 
never brought together before, “a profound concern with ideas equally bal- 
anced by an intense interest in the actual world, and above all in the concrete 
expression of men’s lives.” It is this dual concern which sets Dante’s allegory 
apart from that of poets who use poetry simply as a vehicle for ideas. “One 
might say,” the author argues forcefully and convincingly, “Dante’s meanings 
are in the things of his poem, so that we must make note of everything and dis- 
count nothing in order to grasp the meanings.” It is only after asserting that 
in the Comedy idea and image are inseparable that the author states the pur- 
pose of her study, which is to “try to examine its images and abstract its 
ideas separately.” 

The first “image” to be examined is that of “sin in action,” and the exami- 
nation takes the form of three studies of three great episodes in the Inferno, 
those of Pavlo and Francesca, of Farinata, and of Pier della Vigna. The 
author begins the first of these studies by condemning the “context-blindness” 
of four eminent Dantists whom she finds guilty of having separated Francesca 
“from the scene that Dante has wrought so carefully around her, as though 
she were a detached portrait from life.” In the Comedy, she holds, no char- 
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acter can be properly interpreted unless it is seen as bringing to life some part 
of the total meaning of the poem. The Paolo and Francesca who lived in 
Rimini may have been somewhat different from the pair we meet in Dante’s 
poem; in the poem they are represented as “victims of pure feelings,” and their 
function is to illustrate the evil inherent in a rational being’s denial of his 
reason. For in Dante true love cannot be divorced from reason. The true 
doctrine of love is expounded by Virgil in the middle cantos of the Purgatorio, 
and these cantos form part of the context in which the Francesca episode 
should be examined. This excellent interpretation of Francesca is followed by 
a less satisfactory one of Farinata. The author scouts the “almost standard 
article of Dante criticism” that Farinata is a noble patriot. He is, she main- 
tains, no more than a soul filled with the spirit of faction which makes for 
division in the city of man. To meet the objections of any who might ask why 
a political partisan should be damned as a heretic, the author enlarges the 
meaning of heresy to include “all failure to see and to maintain the essential 
unity (political and moral) of the earthly city.” Like Epicurus, Farinata clings 
to “some fraction or splinter of the whole.” Epicurus “clung to the splinter, 
mortal body”; Farinata to the splinter of political truth that made him a 
Ghibelline. Thus Farinata is a heretic — but in no sense in which that term 
would have been accepted by Dante or Dante’s contemporaries. Is Farinata, 
however, really portrayed as no more than a partisan? To be sure he boasts 
of being the Ghibelline who twice drove Dante’s Guelph ancestors into exile; 
but he boasts no less of being the hero who even after compassing the defeat 
of his native city defended her “with open face” against those who would level 
her with the ground. Surely Dante here portrays a partisan who could, at 
the right moment, transcend mere partisanship, a “magnanimous one” who 
can only be described as both partisan and patriot. 


The fact is that Dante’s characters are not inventions designed to serve a 
single purpose. As Miss Brandeis well understands, Dante differs from other 
allegorists in that he takes his characters from history, and the stories they 
tell are with few exceptions — Francesca’s is one of them — faithful reports 
of historical fact. These characters are indeed sinners and saints; but the sin- 
ners are more than sinners, and many of the saints had in life been less than 
saints. All of them do indeed illustrate the vices and the virtues, but 
they are no less complex and self-contradictory than the persons they 
had been in life. The souls in Hell and Purgatory are a mixture of good 
and evil; if they were not they would not differ from the personified virtues 
and vices of conventional allegories. Pier della Vigna is another case in point. 
He is here characterized as one who lacked the strength “to face life when 
the terms of fortune ran counter to desire.” There is justice in this view, for 
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Piero admits that he could not endure the ignominy of his downfall. And 
there is a second indictment: his style reveals him as one “with an intense 
and rigid consciousness of role . . . The figure he cuts is, as it was in life, 
the first object of his concern.” But Piero’s great speech is not all in one style. 
Half of it is in the style of the writers of diplomatic epistles; but his denunci- 
ation of envy is couched in imagery that has long been admired as Biblical, 
and his plea to Dante that he revive his stricken reputation is no less simple 
and no less direct than Hamlet’s plea to Horatio to report him and his cause 
aright. And if we turn from style to substance and tone, can we withhold — 
did Dante intend us to withhold — our admiration from a victim of Frede- 
rick’s injustice who, like the loyal servant he had always been, refrains from 
all condemnation of that splendid tyrant? 


The chapter which gives its title to the book begins with several splendid 
pages on Dante’s delight in the created universe and goes on to discuss the 
function of light in each of the three canticles. No one can read these pages 
without profit and without admiration for the many felicities of the author’s 
phrasing. But when we see the whole complicated drama that unfolds before 
the City of Dis reduced to a simple confrontation between light and darkness, 
we cannot but protest that the interpretation disregards many relevant facts; 
and the same kind of protest is evoked by the interpretation imposed upon a 
short but extremely important passage in the Sordello episode. Sordello in- 
forms Virgil that once the sun has set he and his disciple cannot even step 
beyond the line which he has drawn directly before their feet. Sordello’s words 
have traditionally been taken to signify that man cannot grow in virtue with- 
out the help of grace. This interpretation is made to give way to one in which 
the sole cause of moral progress is intellectual light. “He means, I should say, 
that it is impossible to enter into the process of moral discipline blindly; every 
step of such a road must be fully visible and fully comprehended.” Before this 
interpretation can be made acceptable, the doctrine of divine grace must be 
eliminated as a factor in spiritual progress, and it is in fact eliminated by be- 
ing first discredited. The doctrine becomes “a magic formula,” and the action 
of grace “a control over spiritual destiny which appears to have no corres- 
pondence in human experience.” But what is the significance of the event 
that follows the close of the Sordello episode? In the early dawn following 
his night in the Valley of Princes, Dante rises to the steps before the gate of 
Purgatory, and he does so not by his own effort, not in obedience to newly 
acquired knowledge, but in the arms of his patroness Lucy as he slept. The 
moral progress here represented is a gift, a gift of grace; and this kind of 
gift is no new thing in the Comedy, for Dante’s crossing of the Acheron and 
his descent from the second circle of Hell to the third were both accomplished 
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by no effort of his own. On the cry which, in a later canto, accompanies the 


release of a soul from Purgatory, the author comments: “The magnificence of 
this achievement is hailed by a quaking of the whole mountain and a con- 
certed cry of gloria from every soul . . . . acknowledging a truly voluntary act 
of clear choice ....” But the cry here referred to is not gloria, but Gloria in 
excelsis Deo; the being glorified is not the released soul, but the Author of 
grace who made the release possible. The souls in Purgatory are not Pelagians. 

Since the whole of Paradise is informed with light, the author can inter- 
pret Dante’s ascent to the Empyrean as the experience of greater and 
greater light and its goal as “that instant of transcendental illumination that 
completes the narrative.” Here again we meet with an interpretation that 
fails to take relevant fact into account; for the instant of illumination the 
author speaks of is in fact the prelude to another instant which alone can 
be said to complete the narrative, the one in which Dante’s desire and will 
are moved by “the love that moves the sun and all the stars.” Dante’s last 
and culminating experience is not of light, but of love; the knowledge of God 
is but the prelude to the love of God. The Empyrean, as Beatrice explains, 
is a place of “intellectual light full-charged with love,” and it is the exper- 
ience of both this light and this love that makes for ultimate joy. The pages 
on Beatrice are among the most satisfactory in the book. Here the author 
never never lets go of a few principles which cannot be abandoned without 
misreading much that is essential to the understanding of the Comedy. She 
understands that in Dante’s vision of reality there is no conflict between 
matter and spirit, that “flesh and pure light are not inimical.” Without deny- 
ing that the role that Beatrice plays in the poem must have allegorical, moral, 
and analogical as well as literal significance, she holds that it must first of 
all be interpreted at the literal level, for “those four levels form a structure 
based substantially on the first of them ....” The Beatrice who descends to 
Dante in the Earthly Paradise and who guides his ascent to the Empyrean 
is not a “chill abstract concept,” but the soul of the Florentine girl who in- 
spired love in him in his native city. And so the Beatrice of the Paradiso is 
a far more interesting and even more complex person than some have taken 
her to be; “she is at once brilliant, holy, wise and bewitching.” 

One closes this book with admiration for the play of intelligence evident 
on every page. But the author would have worked to much better effect if 
she had chosen to contemplate the Comedy in the context of its time and to 
place her study in the context of the long history of Dante criticism. 
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A reviewer's job, it seems to me, is to make elementary distinctions be- 
tween good and bad writing and within the space and time at his disposal 
to justify them. The job is not really pleasant or easy, however, since good 
writing is rare and great writing rarer in the ocean of dying language that 
continually threatens to drown the critical faculties. But suppose the reviewer 
begins with Pound's old definitions: literature is “language charged with 
meaning” and great literature is “language charged with meaning to the 
utmost possible degree.” If he then ignores the obvious trash, he can roughly 
distinguish three levels of writing. The first is sub-literature: it puts the reader 
to sleep because its language is powerless. The second is literature: it wakes 
the reader up because its language is charged. The third is great literature, 
appearing about once a century: it wakes and engages permanently because 
its language never fails to shock the reader with meaning. 

Pound’s definitions are especially relevant to the poet, for in poetry the 
charge reaches its greatest concentration. Although the prose artist is as con- 
scious as any poet of his single words and his rhythms, the poet, because he 
distills away all but the most meaningful essence of language, must make the 
word, the sound, the cadence carry a heavier load. 

The poet’s choices are crucial, but they are not necessarily conscious, for he 
works by feeling as well as knowledge, so that in the end technique tends 
to become instinctive. So, though he writes with an awareness of the charge 
in his language and afterwards moves into the reader’s chair to test his work, 
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the great poet fuses impulse with device. The mistake of automatic poets 
is to trust wholly to impulse; the mistake of intellectuals, and of some critics 


who should know better, is to believe that technique is everything. But neither 
intellectual construction nor automatic writing is complete poetry. For some 
time, now, it has been fashionable in the cellars to confuse hysteria with in- 
spiration and in the universities to confuse linguistic gymnastics with crafts- 
manship. Both errors have tended to sabotage poetry and to betray young 
poets into confusion. 


One further point, the most important. Poetry is communication by analogy, 
and its charge of meaning depends at last on analogues. Analogy is imagery. 
Out of the poet’s imagination, his sense of analogy, roused by a process that 
no one has fully traced, thank God, come the concrete patterns of imagery 
that must exist before the poem can be made. The woman and the rose. The 
lovers and the compasses. Christ and the tiger. In these images the charge 
originates. No competence in craft can make a poet of a man who cannot tap 
their source. 

In The Screens and Other Poems, 1. A. Richards charges his language with 
subtle and intricate thought but not always, I think, with poetic meaning. 
Much of the poetry in the volume deals with linguistics and epistemology, 
and the rather direct treatment of these subjects tends to make the poems 
concentrated verse essays in abstract diction, while the frequent use of the 
simplest stanzaic patterns often brings them close to doggerel. A few sample 
lines: 

No contra-factual implicatives lodge here. 
Reflex eye-searchings orient the ear. 
Consentaneity alone will thrive. 
Or read the first lines of Section VII of “Birthday Thoughts”: 
Sights are for sight, 
And for hearing, sound; 
In the Unapparent 
Their juncture’s found, 
Not so arrant 
May be the guess: 
What make me me 
Is in Timelessness. 
As what I see 
Meets what I hear 
Neither in the eye 
Nor in the ear; 
But as a Why? 
Accepts a So! 
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and so on. Dr. Richards produces condensed language, but here at least he 
does not base his work on concrete imagery. His skill with words seems in- 
tellectual rather than poetic, and his technique seems to rise out of conscious 
exercise rather than passionate necessity. The exercise sometimes leads to 
awkward violations of normal syntax. Section V of “Birthday Thoughts,” for 
instance, is a sonnet that uses one of his favorite devices, internal rhyme. 

By flooding down my hurry-scurrying thought 

Taught it, I have, a better way to await 

Late dreaded hours. As from a deep mouth-breath 

Faith seeps across the midriff, drops a balm, 

Calming the knotted nerves, so an I know not 

What, a gust or gale intaken, 

Awakened has an overseeing eye, 

My oldest guide, who serves an endless ought. 


The first word of each line rhymes with the last word of the preceding line, 
a device that leads to such distracting inversions as “Taught it, | have” and 
“Awakened has.” The sound would be more fittingly subordinated to the 
sense if Dr. Richards had not stuck so rigidly to a preconceived ingenuity. On 
the other hand, the cadences of the poem are nearly flawless and the vowel 
alliteration unobstrusively effective. 

About halfway through The Screens there is a change of tone, marked most 
clearly by a short, simple, even naive poem called “End of a Course,” written 
in memory of Theodore Spencer. 

He and I, 

Giving Humanities I together, 

Iliad, Old Testament, Phaedo . . . 1, 

New Testament, Paradiso, Hamlet . . . he, 
Strolled to my room through the open weather. 
Full January thaw. Examination weighed, 

He turned to go: “The readiness is all!” 

Said to the Calendar on the wall, 

Stooping to glance at it to see 

The date in Spring when we'd be free. 
“Earlier than ever!” Rubbing his hands in glee, 
Leapt down my steps into the sun. 


All done. 
He crossed the Yard, waved to a friend, 
Looked up a book, then took 
A taxi-ride that had no end. 
This is a restrained, concrete poem that is moving as complex poems of 
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ingenuity are not. It treats the facts of death and loss by way of an easy irony, 
the contrast between the love of life that leaps in a man’s heart and the 
vulnerability of man to sudden death. It is simple statement; its rhymes and 
rhythms are appropriate and, in fact, reach a certain climactic power in the 
last lines; and its allusions, simple ambiguities, and lack of pretension make 
it a poem of depth. No mental calisthenics can make poetry open the world 
to a reader as this elegy does. 


“End of a Course” is followed by a number of other poems that make the 
second half of The Screens more successful than the first: “Fellow Feeling,” 
“The Starry Palm,” “Court of Appeal,” “The Yearling Swift” (a really fine 
work). These are less rich in condensed thought than the earlier ones but far 
more concrete and therefore, I think, more powerful and less labored. 

Dr. Richards appends ten pages of notes. I am not offended by notes, but 
some of these seem unnecessary, for instance the quotations from Genesis and 
Paradise Lost elucidating allusions in “Court of Appeal.” Finally, Dr. Richards 
includes “The Future of Poetry,” an Armstrong Lecture delivered at Victoria 
University. 

Richard Eberhart’s Collected Poems 1930-1960, which includes fifty-one 
new poems, should really be called “selected,” for the book omits much of the 
poet’s work. But there is plenty in it to confirm that Eberhart is first of all a 
“Romantic” in the English Romantic tradition. Even a casual reading spots 
titles, phrases, images, and forms that recall Blake, Keats, Shelley, Hopkins, 
Yeats, and Thomas. Two poems, “Ode to Silence” early in the volume and 
“The Seasons” late, point fingers at Collins and Thomson. But Eberhart is 
certainly not an anachronistic imitator. He has studied these poets, absorbed 
them, and out of them evolved his poet-self to become an extension of the 
tradition that emphasizes the imaginative and mystical in thought and the 
sensuous and melodic in style. His poetry aspires through aesthetics and 
imaginative emotion, as he puts it himself “not through the rational mind/ 
But by elation,” towards love, death, Christ, God, or whatever the last mystery 
may be. Still, he is very much of this world and quite conscious of the flesh, 
as a reading of his magnificent war poems and a recognition of his sexual 
imagery revea. 

Reading a book of collected (or selected) poems opens a window on the 
poet’s progress. Eberhart has moved from an early tendency to frenzied Shel- 
leyan excess to a poised restraint that is far richer in poetic strength and far 
clearer in meaning. Compare an early poem, “O Wild Chaos!”, with the first 
stanza of one of the new works, “The Incomparable Light.” 

O wild Chaos! O sweet Chaos! 
Dance to my arms, I would lie with you, 
With your last dancing garment off! 
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O sweet Chaos! O wild Chaos! 

Let me get you in hilarious weight 

With the maddest world’s merriest child. 
Sweet, sweet Chaos with burningest lips, 

And your limbs, they make a goddess unable! 
Come to me with your giddiest love, 

Wild, wild, sweet, sweet Chaos! 


The light beyond compare is the light I saw. 

I saw it on the mountain tops, the light 

Beyond compare. I saw it in childhood too. 

I glimpsed it in the turbulence of growing up. 

I saw it in the meshes of meaning of women. 

I saw it in political action, and I saw 

The light beyond compare in sundry deaths. 
Obviously such a selective comparison oversimplifies — and neither of these 
is a great poem — but the titles and the punctuation alone demonstrate 
Eberhart’s growth. In terms of a Romantic analogy, Eberhart has moved 
from Shelley to Wordsworth, from passionate apostrophe to restrained state- 
ment. In doing so, he has grown. 

The source of the strong charge of meaning in Eberhart’s work is clearly 
his love of language, not as a means of communication or as the object of 
thought but as sound and as the material of art. He rarely struggles through 
words, though he creates streams of them. Sometimes, especially in his early 
work, the stream is muddied by their sheer weight, and by the conceits of a 
young man’s imagery, but usually, especially in his later work, the stream is 
clear and controlled. But even at his most awkward, his syntax, for instance, 
is not rhyme-forced but part of an effort to develop a distinctive and effective 
style, a technique that will break the bonds of ordinary English and enable 
him to say something new. The following passage from “Four Lakes’ Days,” 
an early work, not only illustrates his occasional awkwardness but echoes 
Hopkins in its inversions, compounds, and alliteration: 

Young ferns by time-retaining tarn 
Lose something of goldenness: height 
Down-dooms, moves along the tarn; 
(In poised fragility, my fright) 

My heart leapt down, so with gloom 
Leaded and time-encased, I shied 
From the tremor, the small room 
Of (bleak tarn!) all that has died. 
Glen Mary unsilences; slight 
Whispery waterfall, then such 
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Tossing laughter as can fight 
Rocks, and overcome them much. 
On heart-beat and feet go, he, I, 
Who then happiness happier be 
Keeping earth joined to the sky, 
Locking, in love, earth and the sea. 
The passage is almost overwhelmed by technique, the charge of meaning 
tending to dissipate in a deluge of experiment. This does not happen in later 
works, for example, in one of Eberhart’s new poems, “Lucubration” (which 
deserves a better, more suitable title). It is a fine, unlabored fusion of sound 
and sense. The last stanzas: 
Rain, the giving rain, leaves’ quick departure, 
The threading time, and blanketing, cold metaphor, 
Time’s dualism, where we heft the airy gait, 
Where stares the negative stone, there Hynos waits, 


Perhaps, some final, psychic resolution, 

The tongue of fire upon the fuming water, 
The eye of purpose in the lust of brightness, 
Song’s mastery upon the starlit tomb. 

Poetry cannot usually be made of abstractions, yet it can be if the 
abstractions are linked to even a single image powerful enough to charge 
the whole. In one of his best known and most vivid poems, “The Fury of 
Aerial Bombardment,” Eberhart does exactly this. He begins with three 
stanzas which, in spite of their fine rhythms and ingenious use of internal 
rhyme and other devices, are essentially abstract. But in the last stanza, some- 
what as in the last stanza of “Lucubration,” he slams home the switch that 
pours current into the poem. The final stanzas: 

Was man made stupid to see his own stupidity? 
Is God by definition indifferent, beyond us all? 
Is the eternal truth man’s fighting soul 
Wherein the beast ravens in its own avidity? 


Of Van Wettering I speak, and Averill, 

Names on a list, whose faces I do not recall 

But they are gone to early death, who late in school 

Distinguished the belt feed lever from the belt holding pawl. 
The extent to which Eberhart welds the last stanza with its apparently irrele- 
vant boys’ names and machine gun parts to the preceding stanzas of specula- 
tion is made clear not only by an imaginative reading of the poem but by 
the conclusive technical device of combined alliteration and assonance in the 
words ravens and avidity and the names Van Wettering and Averill. It is ex- 
actly at the point where the names fuse with the parts of the gun that the 
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reader's emotion breaks out most powerfully, the more powerfully for having 
been held in check until then by the abstractions of the first three stanzas. 
This is language charged with meaning by a poet of a very high order. 

I wish there were space to discuss Eberhart at greater length, particularly 
some of his longer poems, of which “A Meditation,” the very moving 
“Brotherhood of Men,” and “Fragment of New York, 1929” must at least be 
singled out. The publication of a volume like this Collected Poems is an event 
of importance. 

Recent books by Witter Bynner and David Ignatow illustrate, in rather 
different ways, how language may be charged by guiding or forcing the 
reader into supplying his own power, though at their least successful their 
methods trap them in prosaic platitude. Bynner’s latest work, New Poems 
1960, comes after more than fifty years of practice. It approaches the reader, 
through curious tunnels of feeling, intellect, and language, developing images 
that can bounce off the mind like rubber balls, yet sometimes, like Chinese 
proverbs, can suggest endless complexities of meaning. Bynner explores a 
relativistic, anti-rational world, sometimes in the manner of modern painting, 
often through the most subtle ironies and paradoxes of thought and langu- 
age, almost always in the “unfinished” style of much Oriental poetry. His 
poems are short, precise, gracefully phrased, and full of wit. When they suc- 
ceed best, they do so without saying anything: they initiate in the reader a 
speculative exchange with the poet. What, for instance, does this poem “say”? 

Coming down the stairs 

She paused midway 

And turned 

And assembled the railing 

Which thereupon went upstairs 

Leaving her slowly alone 
The poem is, among other things, an exact, almost scientific attempt to con- 
vey relativity, and is reminiscent of Marcel Duchamp’s effort to study rela- 
tions in “Nude Descending a Staircase.” It is all image in motion, the eye 
shifting at the fourth line from “she” to the railing and at the last word, when 
the railing has receded, back to “she” at the foot of the stairs. It is raw poetry, 
in that is is all noun and verb — thing and movement, which demonstrates 
that poetry is fundamentally the image. And it also demonstrates that language 
must be distilled before it is poetry. Its perfectly polished phrases of the most 
ordinary English are so arranged as to break the continuous movement of 
“she” into a series of poses, which resemble the frames of a motion picture 
film. It “says” nothing, in that it does not comment on human experience, but 
it “says” everything in that it reproduces sense impression so precisely and 
analytically that it forces the reader to make his own commentary. 

Again, Bynner can comment when he wishes on human folly or tragedy 
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simply by telling a very short story embodying the reader’s experience. 
Once upon another time 
I went to a dinner party 
And had to keep talking 
Because I was afraid they would 
find me 
Which they did 
Without noticing 
That I had hidden 
The trouble with this is that it seems no more than paradoxical comment, dis- 
tilled dinner party conversation. Despite the careful phrasing and the effective 
arrangement on the page, it remains scarcely more than witty prose; certainly 
it lacks the sharp imagery that ought to be the basis of poetry. But between 
these two, the etched image that recreates and redefines reality and the skil- 
fully turned satiric comment on human nature, Bynner’s poetry pursues its 
charming, original, rather bewildering way. One more comment on him: 
the salient quality of his work is probably its ability to convey that whimsical, 
sometimes fantastic imagination. In his own words: 
You fish for people 
and not even their names 
Come up for you 
But the sun is still there 
Aged fisherman 
And you sit in it 
fishing for people 
And hooking the sun 
which Bynner does wonderfully well. 


Much of David Ignatow’s work in Say Pardon resembles Witter Bynner’s, 
though it is less graceful, less whimsical, less imaginative. But Ignatow shares 
Bynner’s unmistakeable sensitiveness and sympathy. In poems that like 
Bynner’s are usually short and ironic, Ignatow examines the relation of the 
inner world to the outer and the connection, if any, between man and God. 
His forms include the dramatic monologue, the character sketch, and the 
highly personal lyric. But while Bynner’s poems swing from phrase to phrase 
like thoughts on a series of trapezes, Ignatow’s more often walk stolidly on 
straight prose sentences divided into syntactical units. “The Manager” is a 
good example: 

I want no balking, no hestitation 
as to my meaning, not even 

at the slightest pressure 

of my thumb, and I will not feel 
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miserable about it. I will have nothing 

rub me the wrong way, I will have everything 

my way and the result will be 

that I will not know which way 

is which, with everything giving in 

at a look; and think, 

I'll not have anger to bear 

any longer, I'll be happy dead. 
Although it is more economical, this language seems no more powerfully 
charged than the pep talk of the office martinet. It is made up largely of 
clichés appropriate on the manager’s tongue, and its diction and syntax are 
so thoroughly colloquial as to be banal. It is a poem of this world, this con- 
temporary business and urban world of materialism and power that destroys 
men like the manager while enabling them to destroy others. The poem is one 
of a number of monologues and sketches establishing a hierarchy of modern 
people: Mr. Mammon, The Errand Boy, The Paper Cutter, The Professional, 
and others, all commercial prototypes, all trapped in their society and in them- 
selves. Yet Ignatow relates them to something else. Try “Awaitinf.” 


A man with head lifted stands listening 

for a sound in an empty field. 

He thinks he hears a voice 

and is straining to make out 

what it is saying. 

It is no hallucination 

and he stands awaiting 

clarification. 
This poem is Waiting for Godot in a nutshell. Enough is withheld to arouse 
the reader’s curiosity and to start the questions that lead to discovery. What 
man? What field? What voice? And suddenly the man, the field, the voice 
become a clearly symbolic demonstration of faith. Man. Earth. God (?). Sal- 
vation. Now whether Ignatow intended it or not, the poem — the language — 
is charged with meaning, is a good example of how language may be given a 
“negative” charge, leaving it up to the reader to supply his own power. The 
flaw in the poem is that it is probably too obvious, the concrete image of the 
man made fuzzy yet too plain in meaning by the last three lines. But if the 
reader understands one or two of Ignatow’s poems in this way, the others take 
on possibilities. Is “The Manager” an ironic comment on the nature of God 
and the relation between God and Man? 


I have seen one or two reviews of Say Pardon which have dismissed it as 
less than poetry — no rhyme, no meter, no music, etc. I think those reviews 
are unfair or that their writers miss the point. The simplicity and colloquialism 
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of Ignatow can lead him into rather flat, even inane prosiness, but when he 
succeeds he makes a special kind of poetry, a kind that demands a good deal 
of alertness in the reader and makes legitimate claim to an imaginative and 
sympathetic reading. I get the impression, however, that Ignatow himself is 
not always sure of what he wants to do. One of his poems puts it clearly: 

Something I want to communicate to you, 

I keep my door open between us. 

I am unable to say it, 

I am happy only 

with the door open between us. 


Louis MacNeice has been writing important poetry for more than thirty 
years, and of the five poets considered in this review he has created the most 
familiar, the strongest, and the most unfairly neglected voice. Eighty-five 
Poems is his own comprehensive selection of shorter works made between 
1927 and 1958, intended not necessarily to represent his best but to “illustrate 
different phases and different kinds” of his work. It succeeds completely. And 
it succeeds, too, in being an exciting volume. There are pages of dulness, say 
in Eberhart’s Collected Poems, but there are few if any in Eighty-five Poems, 
which is to say, perhaps, that MacNeice has the surer editorial sense and the 
shrewder estimate of his own work. In short, he is thoroughly professional. 
The poems range from personal and autobiographical lyrics, analytical and 
descriptive pieces about men and places, and sociological commentaries, to 
satires and speculations that are often strongly religious (in the broadest and 
last pharasaical sense). The forms are basically traditional — stanzaic lyrics, 
rhythms drawn from everything from popular song to medieval alliterative 
verse, and especially adaptions of the ballad. MacNeice is among the most 
powerful twentieth-century poets, first because he is aware of modern social 
and psychological thought, second because he speaks in a strong colloquial 
voice with never an uncertainty, and third because he draws on the ancient 
Western literary tradition for his images and craft. And if the purpose of 
poetry is to delight, then he has fulfilled that purpose. 


But there is more than delight in MacNeice’s work; there is also a powerful 
intellect charging language with meaning. There is a record of our time, 
which is history, and there is a sight of the future, which is prophecy. I 
want to skip the more familiar anthologized pieces — “Les Sylphides,” “June 
Thunder,” * The Sunlight on the Garden,” and the fine and permanent “Bag- 
pipe Music” — in order to concentrate on “The Streets of Laredo,” which is 
one of MacNeice’s finest poems and illustrates the thought, the images, and 
the technique that make MacNeice one of the half-dozen most important poets 
of our time. This poem is a highly charged parody of the old cowboy lament, 
with MacNeice’s impeccable rhythms inevitably leading the plaintive tune 
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into the reader’s head and making tragic the world as the poet sees it and 
describes it in the poem. 

O early one morning | walked out like Agag, 

Early one morning to walk through the fire 

Dodging the pythons that leaked on the pavements 

With tinkle of glass and tangle of wire; 


When grimed to the eyebrows I met an old fireman 
Who looked at me wryly and thus did he say: 
‘The streets of Laredo are closed to all traffic, 

We won't never master this joker today. 


O hold the branch tightly and wield the axe brightly, 
The bank is in powder, the banker’s in hell, 
But loot is still free on the streets of Laredo 
And when we drive home we drive home on the bell.’ 
After a couple of stanzas reporting the ruin of a cockney’s home and a visit 
by the ghost of Wren, the song continues: 
Then twangling their bibles with wrath in their nostrils 
From Bonehill Fields came Bunyan and Blake: 
‘Laredo the golden is fallen, is fallen; 
Your flame shall not quench nor your thirst shall not slake.’ 
Finally, after an allusion to the Wandering Jew, “The voice of the Angel, 
the voice of the fire” whispers: 
O late, very late, have I come to Laredo 
A whimsical bride in my new scarlet dress 
But at last | took pity on those who were waiting 
To see my regalia and feel my caress. 


Now ring the bells gaily and play the hose daily, 

Put splints on your legs, put a gag on your breath; 

O you streets of Laredo, you streets of Laredo, 

Lay down the red carpet — My dowry is death. 
In this poem MacNeice invokes the tragic innocence of one of the most 
moving of cowboy ballads as obligato to an acrid poetic treatment of the 
twentieth century. London in flames in 1940 and 1941, a microcosmic symbol 
of a burning civilization; the wreck of art and architecture; man an expelled 
wanderer among ruins; faith and hope fallen with Jerusalem and mourned 
sardonically by the prophets Bunyan and Blake; and finally the poet’s own 
prophecy of the death by fire to which the world seems more and more 
certainly doomed. The rhythms are perfect, their imperfections functioning to 
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reproduce absolutely the folk origins of the ballad. The diction and phrasing 
are masterful: always the expected yet surprising word occurs: leaked, tangle, 
grimed, wryly, twangling, Laredo the golden, regalia, gag — the words used 
with ease and precision. The poem is one of the best fusions of vision and 
craft in the five volumes covered in this review. And underneath its beauty 
and terror runs a tone of which MacNeice himself may not have been con- 
scious, a tone perhaps of defiance, perhaps of faith, but a tone that in any 
case asserts what is immortal in man. When Faulkner, a few years ago, said 
that man would prevail, he meant in part through voices like this. 
MacNeice’s volume ends on a note of calm acceptance, struck by this last 

stanza of “Day of Returning.” 

... 1 am home; no more a vagrant, 

No more—except in flashes—a visionary, 

No more a chooser, I have been chosen 

To father the chosen, a full time task— 

With by-products perhaps such as shall we say honey; 

Still on the whole I have little to ask 

But that day should return, each day of returning. 
It is difficult to believe that day will not always return, with honey at dawn, 
while we still have poetry like MacNeice’s. 


Thornton Parsons 


The Tyranny of Nationalism 


Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and John Rees Moore, ed., The Idea of an 
American Novel. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $7.50. 
Daniel G. Hoffman, Form and Fable in American Fiction. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $7.00. 

James F. Light, Nathanael West: An Interpretative Study. Evan- 
ston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press. $4.75. 

J. A. Ward, The Imagination of Disaster. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University of Nebraska Press. $3.00. 


Critics of American literature frequently ignore Arnold’s warnings against 
the personal estimate and the historical estimate. We know what creates the 
susceptibility to these distortions. Essays and books demand so great an ex- 
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penditure of time and spirit that a critic ought frequently to be engaged 
with the writings that he likes. The tyranny of temperament is hard to subdue, 
harder to subdue than the tyranny of nationalism. Nationalism in American 
criticism is the result of our lingering astonishment that we were able, during 
the nineteenth century, to achieve a national consciousness and to stop imitating 
English and European literature. 


The effort to say what is ‘American’ about our novels is always going on, 
and there is certainly something in it; but perhaps the specifically American 
characteristics are superficial, and a novel’s real worth is its penetration to 
something catholically human. In Light in August Hightower’s dilemma is 
peculiarly American: the hysterical visions of Civil War military glory that 
corrupt and confuse his Christian preaching, and thus reduce him to inertness. 
However, this American quality that brings on Hightower’s apathy and despair 
becomes an accident of time and place when we see him called back to life 
again by the pain and trouble of other people. Joe Christmas’ strange sus- 
pension between two races has American roots, but the human anguish is not 
unique. Think of a Finnish Gypsy or a Chinese Pole. Gatsby and Huck Finn, 
as deeply-rooted in American life as Hightower, make their ultimate claim 
upon our attention because they can be true to some excellence of human 
potentiality not confined to America. 

We have had over a hundred years to get used to America’s literary matur- 
ity. We should cease our chauvinistic astonishment at it, and we should go 
beyond our narcissistic defining and redefining of our Americanness. The 
critic must resist distractions from his proper functions of elucidation and 
evaluation. 

I will not charge the editors of The Idea of an American Novel with 
nationalism for compiling excerpts from America’s prodigious self-conscious- 
ness. This dramatic evidence of the self-consciousness, though, may have the 
beneficent effect of reducing it. 

The book is commendable for the sense it gives of the multifariousness of 
the American novel, for the inclusion of statements by artists as well as critics, 
and for the charming headings which consist of striking phrases or sentences 
from the selections (“We are in a condition to be critized”; “The moral 
hypocrisy of the American mind”; “Can it be true that he is the novelist of 
haters?”’). One of the glaring deficiencies is inevitable in this kind of a collec- 
tion: extracts, little snippets from complete essays. The other is less excusable. 
Before each selection the editors supply a little synopsis. Writing synopses to 
extracts must be the ultimate in accommodating ‘busy’ readers. Henry Tim- 
rod writes: 

Not in the subject, except to a partial extent, but in the management 
of the subject, in the tone and bearings of the thought, in the drapery, 
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the colouring, and those thousand nameless touches, which are to 
be felt rather than expressed, are the characteristics of a writer to be 
sought. It is in these particulars that an author of original genius— 
no matter what his subject—will manifest his nationality. 
Our editors write: 

It is not the subject matter that an American writer chooses, but 
his underlying attitudes as expressed in the way he manages his 
material, that will demonstrate the American character of his work, 


declared the poet Henry Timrod (1828-1867). 


Among the strident and bombastic exhortations to novelists to think and 
write Americanly are sprinkled the sensible observations of Poe, Robert Her- 
rick, Henry James, and Conrad Aiken. There is reassurance in their steady 
refusal to mix patriotism and aesthetics, in their serene freedom from pro- 
vincialism. Over sixty years ago Frank Norris had tired of the journalistic 
phrase, “the great American novel,” and announced that “the Great American 
Novel is not extinct like the Dodo, but mythical like the Hippogriff, and that 
the thing to be looked for is not the Great American Novelist, but the Great 
Novelist who shall also be an American.” 


I hoped to find in the collection a description of the new, subtle way of 
falling into the historical estimate. This is the critical method practiced by 
Daniel G. Hoffman in his Form end Fable in American Fiction. With this 
method the critic is wonderfully kept from plausible interpretation and just 
evaluation by the assumptions he begins with. One assumption is that writers 
of romances in America model their characters “on half-legendary archetypes 
projected fragmentarily by the folk imagination.” The other assumption, 
dangerous because not confronted openly, is that these romances are important 
and good because they help to shape the national consciousness. 

Hoffman is resourceful and ingenious. Give him that. He begins by care- 
fully building of folk materials his structure of Americanness. The folk 
imagination supplies authors with mythic figures of America which the 
authors bring into conflict with mythic figures “reflecting the American in- 
heritance of European culture.” 

The invitation of this method to strained interpretation and over-evaluation 
is apparent in Hoffman’s treatment of “My Kinsman, Major Molineux.” By 
exercising the authority of psychology and anthropology, Hoffman is able to 
transform a loose and formless story into a profound revelation of personal 
and cultural development. 

In psychological terms, Male is probably right that all the men in the 
story are displacements or substitutions for the father, in his several 
aspects . . . If psychologicaily the Major displaces Robin's father, 
politically and culturally he actually displaces the King . . . . He 
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is the Sacrificed King, the Royal Scapegoat. 

Then comes the dubious but irrefutable logic of the mythic-psychologic critic: 
One can hardly suggest that this modern anthropological theory was 
available to Hawthorne in 1832, but from this tale we can infer his 
intuitive understanding of the primitive ritual which he used meta- 
phorically in describing the downfall of Major Molineux. 

When assured that the story carries us so profoundly into an understanding 
of cultural mysteries, I feel the pettiness of raising the question of the story’s 
literary merit. Hoffman simply feels no need to argue for it. The sanction for 
the literary merit is built into the mythic significance. Hawthorne’s clumsy 
and bald statement at the beginning about the excesses of democracy remains 
an excrescence, is never integrated with Robin’s experience. But Hoffman 
ignores this obvious flaw. This method of reading also carries its own sanction 
for going far beyond the data of the story in order to complete the design 
that the critic has imposed but that poor Hawthorne uncooperatively left un- 
finished. This is Hoffman’s problem at the end of his discussion where he 
speculates upon the restoration of order after the riot. He coolly admits that 
Hawthorne left us with patent dubieties: 

But as in the case of Robin’s personal fate, the consequences of 
these public actions are not affirmed, not even proposed. All conse- 
quences are but inferences from this fable. Our inferences must be 
guided by the probabilities which the characterization of Robin in 
terms of the traditional figure of the Yankee naif suggests. 


Hoftman admits that the story is at the mercy of the structure of myth and 
folklore which he sets up at the beginning of his book. 

In this method inheres the fallacy of too much good faith. Less interest in 
the Americanness of the story might result in a more plausible interpretation 
and a more just evaluation of its literary worth. 

The pulling and straining to make literature fit a preconceived pattern of 
myth and folklore is even more pronounced in Hoffman’s discussion of Moby 
Dick. Again, the characters are symbolical counters, to be moved wherever 
the critic’s structure demands. When a critic invokes ritual meaning, distinct 
characters in a novel caa become blurred, can easily be absorbed into the 
mythic dream-experience of a character that the critic decides to make his 
central interest. A reader untutored in the mythic and ritualistic method 
might take Ahab and Queequeg as autonomous characters. But they are not, 
says Hoffman: 

The cannibal-bedmate is that part of Ishmael’s own primeval self 
which asserts his love of life, as Ahab objectifies his primordial urge 


toward suicide. 
** * 
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By taking a cannibal for his bosom friend Ishmael acknowledges 
that part of himself which finds its identity in Queequeg: the un- 
fallen Adam characterized by instinctual grace, sensuous beauty, and 
the primordial energies affirming life and love. 
** * 

Unlike Starbuck’s mediocritas, this balanced, doubled vision encom- 
passes all extremes and asserts its absolute stability. It is godlike. To 
attain it and survive, Ishmael must drown his Ahab and his Quee- 
queg. But first he must have acknowledged them. 


This method of reading books encourages the fallacy that inconsistence con- 
tributes to a good kind of complexity. Just when we get accustomed to this 
trick of seeing Ahab as a symbolic figure of Ishmael’s consciousness, we dis- 
cover that much of the analysis of Ahab’s personality assumes him to be a 
conventional, autonomous character in the story. The designation “romance” 
for a kind of writing is the critic’s license to follow caprice and to reverse 
himself whenever he wishes. Ahab is not merely furniture for Ishmael’s con- 
sciousness. 

Hoffman ingeniously exploits a simile in the description of Ahab’s first 
encounter with the white whale: 

. one captain, seizing the line-knife from his broken prow, had 
dashed at the whale, as an Arkansas duellist at his foe, blindly seeking 
with a six inch blade to reach the fathom-deep life of the whale. That 
captain was Ahab. 

Melville’s simile invites the reader to perceive Ahab’s enormous bravery. He 
lunges at the great whale with the same boldness that a duellist might show 
toward a merely human opponent. But Hoffman, with his investment in folk- 
lore at the beginning of the book, is led to claim that this passage makes Ahab 
“jn part a frontiersman—an ‘Arkansas duellist.’” Inevitably, Ishmael must be 
dubbed a Yankee by Hoffman. Early in the book Hoffman describes these 
rivals in American folklore, but nowhere in the novel can I see Ahab and 
Ishmael confronting each other with the conflicting characteristics of frontiers- 
man and Yankee. Hoffman turns incidental details to account, and Melville’s 
emphasis gets swallowed up by the hobby horse. 

Complicated though this view of Ahab already is, it can be given yet 
another subtle convolution, for Ahab is only in part a frontiersman. 

But where the American’s hero’s characteristics are paramount in 
Ishmael, Ahab’s main features are imaged from the great religions, 
legends, and rituals of the Old World. 

So Ahab is and is not representative of American characteristics. He is a 
frontiersman, but when you think of him in another contrast to Ishmael you 
must suppress this Americanness and emphasize the characteristics of the Old 
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World. 

Details equally incidental are magnified in order to make Ishmael conform 
to Hoffman’s tyrannous American folk patterns. Ishmael, says Hoffman, “be- 
comes both bumpkin dupe and Yankee trickster.” The word “bumpkin” never 
fits the learned, subtle, and sophisticated narrator of this rich story, but 
Hoffman is able to harvest this significance from Peter Coffin’s coyness in 
withholding from Ishmael all the information about his bedmate at the 
Spouter Inn. Yankee trickster? 

Now the bumpkin Ishmael reverses his role, and, in Mrs. Hussey’s 
Try Pots restaurant, becomes the trickster, cadging the proprietress 
for both clam chowder and cod. 

The preoccupation with what makes these works American leads Hoffman 
to strained, exaggerated treatment of some very trifling details and to eccentric 
interpretation. The mythic method as he employs it is a masquerade for im- 
pressionism. 

James F. Light undertakes three main purposes in his study of Nathanael 
West: to present anecdotes of West’s personal life, to interpret the four novels, 
and to treat the artistic influences upon West. Most of the anecdotes in them- 
selves are good, but sometimes their relevance to the novels is strained, as 
when Light pounces upon West’s lame joke about changing his name from 
Weinstein to West: 

“Horace Greeley said, ‘Go West, young man.’ So I did.” Considering 

West’s care in choosing the names for the characters of his novels, 

the answer is provocative—especially in the implication that a pioneer, 

a quester, is leaving the old country behind and setting out on a 

journey toward a new land of hope and promise. 
Light uses data from West’s personal life to illuminate the novels. Sometimes 
this is done tactfully, sometimes facilely. The least successful attempt at this 
mediation is the lengthy discussion of the Depression, which is placed before 
the interpretation of A Cool Million. It reads like a high-school student’s ‘re- 
search’ paper. 

Some of Light’s casual, incidental statements are distressing. He is not pre- 
serving distinctions when he says that “such Hemingway characters as Lieuten- 
ant Henry and Jake Barnes are not only sad young men but Dadaists in their 
fear of thought.” More than skepticism toward thought goes to the making of 
a Dadaist. The term is not helpful when used so loosely. In depicting Jake 
Barnes, Hemingway affirms the important human qualities of courage, sym- 
pathy, loyalty, and good taste; qualities that would revolt any ambitious 
Dadaist. 

The interpretations of the novels are plausible. Light is willing to work 
with West’s details. He refrains from setting up a burdensome abstract struc- 
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ture beforehand. 

The gratuitous defense of West at the end suggests that Light is much more 
contented with the view of human life presented in West’s novels than I 
could ever be. The argument runs that West depicts life as a nightmare; night- 
mares do exist; therefore West’s universe is a valid one. By revealing and pay- 
ing homage to West’s imaginative power in rendering his eccentric vision, 
Light performs only half of the critic’s function. The facile negativism of 
West’s books has no greater claim upon our whole approval than facile 
optimism would have. Nightmares and hallucinations are distortions of our 
normal life, of our life-in-the-daytime. Why should we take them as essential- 
ly true? It is aesthetic self-indulgence to do so. West generalizes from some 
personal inadequacy that approaches hysteria, and no matter how effectively 
and powerfully he renders his morbid and fragmentary vision, we must ulti- 
mately withdraw from it. 


The study of influences that is entered into so half-heartedly in Light’s book 
could have led to a proper perspective upon West through a comparison with 
Dostoevsky. Arnold again. Dostoevsky, who certainly did not delete violence, 
horror, and irrationality, managed to preserve positive humane values and to 
avoid the cold, anti-human flippancy and derision that we find in West. The 
sufferings of human beings in Dostoevsky’s novels seem high-pitched, but 
not fantastic. Dostoevsky allows for the possibility of an authentic Christianity, 
whereas we have the uneasy feeling that we are being duped if we identify 
with Miss Lonelyhearts. West does not allow us finally to choose between Miss 
Lonelyhearts and Shrike. When only fools and knaves and freaks constitute 
the gallery, we are being misled by an artist profoundly lacking in a full and 
serious vision of human life. An artist who magnifies horror to the exclusion 
of other saner realities is exploiting sensationalism. He pays dearly for his 
intense dramatization of the abnormal. 


Light makes futile gestures to defend West with liberalism. West satirized 
Fascism. Remember, though, his satire is always normless, hence irresponsible. 
You can’t get beyond the implication that even if a liberal society could be 
achieved, the individual’s life would still be nightmarish and futile. 

The ambitiousness of J. A. Ward in his The Imagination of Disaster is over- 
whelming. In 171 pages he seeks to resolve very delicate and subtle questions 
of interpretation in dozens of James’ works. He can presume to do so only by 
sacrificing aesthetic wholeness in the works and by examining them exclusively 
for their philosophical implications. | am astonished at Ward’s nonchalant 
confidence that he has, in fact, arrived at the correct answers so easily. James 
chooses to write about fine, scrupulous moral dilemmas because he can create 
drama from them, and many of his works end in unresolvable ambiguities. I 
have never known what to think of Pemberton in “The Pupil,” one of James’ 
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finest stories. He is good to Morgan in a way that cripples his own personal 
development; therefore the goodness is impure, adulterated. The alternative to 
his loyalty to the alert and wise Morgan would require emotional paralysis, 
lack of sympathy. James, I think, was attracted to this fragile conflict because 
it is so exquisitely unresolvable. After only two-thirds of a page of discussion 
Ward concludes that 
The power of evil is stronger than the power of good in “The Pupil,” 
but good, as represented by Pemberton, is unequivocal and valuable. 
The rich ambiguities of “The Turn of the Screw” are dissolved in the 
following seven pages. With annoying flatness Ward credits the narrator with 
truth and thus takes from the governess her potentiality for evil and distortion: 
For the most part, the children completely deceive her. She realizes 
too late that their “angelic” appearances conceal corrupted souls. 
The central weakness in this study is the inadequate definition of evil that 
Ward borrows from Siwek: “All that hinders the being’s full development.” 
The little control that this definition exerts over the book can be illustrated 
by Ward's treatment of the scene in which Strether surprises Chad and Ma- 
dame de Vionnet in the boat: 
... here Strether expects to be dismayed by Chad and outraged by 
his mistress, but he instead frightens them into withdrawal. His New 
England conscience is a greater force for evil than European impro- 
priety. 
Strether sees the couple merely by chance. It seems absurd to charge him with 
evil here. He makes no malicious use of his knowledge, and he does not even 
think of doing so. For Ward evil is the fortuitous interruption of illicit love- 
making, always a somewhat dubious pursuit of “the being’s full development.” 
Ward does not engage in enough elucidation of James’ dramatic conflicts, 
of his subtle, complex moral dilemmas before he make his pronouncements 
about the implicit philosophy in the works. He does not earn the right to 
make the pronouncements. 
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Jerome L. Mazzaro 


The Man in the Gold Flannel Suit 


Herbert Gold, Love & Like, Meridian Books. Cleveland: The World 
Publishing Co. $1.45. 

Herbert Gold, who has a fetish for lashing out at Herman Wouk, Sloan 
Wilson, and the other “best seller” novelists, took time out some time ago 
from readying his fifth novel for publication to collect fifteen of his stories 
into Love & Like. His novels, with typical Wouk-Wilson formulas in re- 
verse, have each tended to fail, as unable as any of Wouk’s or Wilson’s to 
solve problems worth more than a_ housewife’s attention. They have 
treated such problems as: The world is not all rosey; Love will not always 
win out; and have generally resolved themselves in: Life is a give-and-take 
business. And although two of them, Birth of a Hero and The Man Who 
Was Not With It, have bordered on the important, neither one was able to 
make it through the obstacles that Gold planted for them. His short stories, 
however, do make it through, and it is in them more than anywhere else 
that his reputation as a writer has any weight. 

One reason for this is that Gold’s basic vision is a metaphoric one. Gold 
likes to liken people to things, botanical or cultural, and the likeness once 
completed provides a nice static structure on which he hangs his characteriza- 
tions and incidents. The opening story of Love & Like, for example, “The 
Heart of the Artichoke,” compares the nature of a boy’s father to that of an 
artichoke. The opening picture of the man is that of the outside, crusty, 
protective leaves: 

My father, his horny hands black with sulphur, lit a cigar with 
a brief, modest, but spectacular one-handed gesture, his thumbnail 
crr-racking across the blue-headed kitchen match .. . 

The closing picture is that of the heart, pulpy and sentimental: 

Dad was crying in the bathroom with the door shut and the 
water running in the sink so that no one would hear an old man 
with an ingrate son. 

Between, the story is a gradual pecling away, layer after layer, of artichoke 
leaves to get at the heart. The effects of this peeling away is as ordered and 
structured as anything suggested in Poe’s comments on Twice-Told Tales. In 
addition, its completion has an appropriateness of vision not always to be 
found in American short stories, one nearest I suppose to Checkov’s or 


Gogol’s. 
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However, if Gold uses this metaphoric vision with success in “The Heart 
of the Artichoke,” he abandons it in his longer pieces. Such a vision is too 
static for the length and dynamics of a novel. The physical and mental 
difficulties of carrying it through 300 pages are insurmountable. In these 
longer pieces, he uses action, shot off like a racer and never slowing down 
until it reaches a finish line. Unfortunately with the setting off of such action, 
Gold’s most successful fictional control, the elaborate metaphor, is nowhere 
in sight. 

Were Gold’s metaphoric vision a likening of actions rather than objects, 
his novels might have more of a chance to succeed. Put in the same position, 
his contemporaries work precisely this variation, and their thinly disguised 
odysseys through Manhattan or quixotic rushes on Madison Avenue can be 
commended for their sound if not original structures. If Gold’s story “Sus- 
anna at the Beach” is any indication, Gold, too, seems to have toyed with this 
idea of structural metaphor for a time. The structure and theme of the story 
are taken from the Biblical account where the elders have been watching 
Susanna bathe, but here the setting is Lake Erie and the elders are on the 
Municipal Beach watching their Susanna, dressed in a ripped swim suit. 
diving nattily into the waves. In the end, Gold’s tenacity to originality of 
vision forces him to chuck the experiment and let Susanna commit suicide 
by swimming naked out into the middle of the lake. Though not as polished 
as “The Heart of the Artichoke,” the story still manages to be a satisfying one. 

What Gold is forced to do then in his novels is invent his action, and 
in doing this his imagination has failed him time and again. Despite some fine 
insights, his characters react like stereotyped Hollywood motion picture charac- 
ters and his plots read more like Class B movies than Class A literature. When 
it is at its worst as it is in the novel The Optimist, a reader has nothing better 
to do than cringe and put the book aside. 

A second and equally important reason for Gold’s stories and not his 
novels making it through is his theme. What he has to say he sums up in his 
story “Sello,” a sentimental piece about a Fulbright student from Iowa 
and a likeable Gallic con-man: 

He ended by deciding that the mistake’ had originated where 
bad trouble often begins. He had let Sello only partway into his 
heart. 

In a literature that stresses both personal and national isolation, this letting 
of people more than partway into one’s heart can be an important theme. 
But it is also a very limited theme, one too limited for the kind of novel 
Gold wants to write. He works it to his best advantage in his short stories. 


“Encounter in Haiti” and the title story for the volume “Love and Like,” 
for instance, are excellent examples of the theme in effect. In “Encounter 
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in Haiti,” the narrator, a visiting American who stands opposed to every- 
thing a French Vichy Colonel stands for, is forced to rescue the Colonel by 
the realization that abroad no alien is an island: 
I paid because all foreigners in Haiti are judged together. And 

I paid with dread of the years still to come because . . . the 

Colonel is capable of many sorts of clinging, bitter, and destructive 

efforts toward the girl and me. 
In “Love and Like,” Gold details the failure of a marriage through the failure 
of both its principals to let anyone more than partway into their hearts. The 
story is kept alive by the raw hurt, the bitter and intense wranglings of 
the two persons involved, who once loved each other but who are now using 
their children to get back at one another. Carried over a number of incidents 
with its intensity lowered to support the length of a novel, such a theme 
in novel form would sound as melodramatic as any of Wouk’s or Wilson’s 
themes. It is saved from this extended fate by the intentional unimpressiveness 
of the hero. 

Perhaps the most apparent reason, however, for Gold’s short stories mak- 
ing it through is his style. It is a colorful, sometimes theatrical style, obsessed 
by the gaudy, the showy, the ostentatious in manner, habit, and speech. It 
is the wide-eyed style of the greenhorn let into wealth and forming a new 
taste, or at best trying to display his newfound wealth. Its danger as a style 
is that it does not always fit what Gold is saying, but even when it does as 
in the carnival atmosphere of The Man Who Was Not With It or the savant 
tone of Therefore Be Bold, it is too spectacular, too idiosyncratic for the work 
and gets irksome after the first few chapters. In his short stories, particularly 
those dealing with the conflicts of Old and New World loyalties, the style 
manages to keep alive, mainly through the brevity of the form and the 
outlandishness of Gold’s greenhorn world, and here the idiosyncracies seem 
to serve Gold in much the manner he intended them to. Gold’s best stories, 
“The Heart of the Artichoke,” “A Celebration for Joe,” and “Aristotle and 
the Hired Thugs,” succeed precisely for this reason. Other excellent stories— 
“Love and Like,” “Encounter in Haiti,’ “Susanna at the Beach,” “The 
Burglars and the Boy,” “Sello,” and “Paris and Cleveland Are Voyages”— 
succeed by using these Old and New World conflicts for the undercurrent 
of their actions. 

This leads finally and inevitably into an evaluation of the nature of the Gold 
hero, the man in the “Gold” rather than the “grey” flannel suit, and the 
limitations involved in his character. First and foremost, Gold’s heroes have 
in the backs of their minds the Nietzschean concept of transcendence. In 
Gold’s work as in what has become an almost Joycean cliché, this transcend- 
ence from man to superman is achieved by the suppression of sentimental 
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attachments for hard-nosed reality. Thus in the course of a story the typical 
Gold hero finds himself snared by sentiment and faced finally with a decision 
which will either liberate him from this sentimentality or condemn him to 
it forever. In “The Heart of the Artichoke” it is the son’s choice between 
becoming a dutiful son or transcending the limitations of his family for the 
cultural goals of his peers. In “Love and Like” it is the husband’s choice 
between his sentimental views of his role of “husband and father” and the 
necessity to expand his nature beyond the limits provided by his marriage. 
In The Man Who Was Not With It it is the young man’s decision to disre- 
gard the law and smuggle the old man across the border. In all cases the 
Gold hero renders his hard-nosed choice almost maudlin by the “against- 
the-grain” nature of his selection. Nevertheless, in all cases the choice is al- 
ways for the hard-nosed and against the sentimental. This differs quite consid- 
erably of course from the Wouk-Wilson calibre of hero who never escapes the 
sentimental and whose only transcendence is one of social classes and jobs 
on a level only slightly more sophisticated and cynical than that of Horatio 
Alger’s. The Wouk-Wilson hero achieves his higher station always by 
trusting to sentiment rather than sense. But in the long run, both he and 
the Gold hero prove mutually unsatisfactory for the figure of our times. 

The question arises then as to why anyone with Gold’s talents tries to 
write novels. Challenge and prestige are the immediate answers. Any literary 
form is a challenge to a writer, and if he is a dedicated writer, he tackles 
the form until it no longer offers a challenge. But Gold does not seem to 
be such a dedicated novelist. His novels fail not because they are reaching 
for a completion, but because they fail to reach a formula Gold is reaching 
for, and the formula once achieved will be, by all indications, as slick as 
any of Wouk’s or Wilson’s. The answer seems to be then, prestige. It is 
well-known that to be a success in the literary world you must be a novelist. 
Otherwise as a short story writer you are considered one step from the poet 
in the trashbarrel of book-publishing risks; and in the critical world, a fly- 
weight by a coterie of onlookers interested only in heavyweights. Gold is 
a champion flyweight. But in the heavyweight ring he has continually looked 
outclassed and matched far over his weight. 
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David Ferry 


Obsessive Images 


Joseph Warren Beach, Obsessive Images. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960. $6.75 


This book, by a very distinguished scholar who was also an honorable and 
respected poet, was unfinished at the time of his death. Professor William 
Van O'Connor, who has edited the volume and provided an affectionate 
introduction to it, quotes the reader who advised the Press as saying: “I 
think you should candidly present the book for what it is—the last, unfinish- 
ed work of a distinguished, well-loved critic, poet, and professor.” There 
is a note here—in the word “candidly,” for instance—which will not sur- 
prise anyone who has read the book through. For although there are valu- 
able passages in it, and although what it proposes to do looks very promising, 
the fact is that the book is not up to Professor Beach’s high standards, and 
I think it will add very little to our sense of his life’s achievement. 


It begins with an account of the word “ceremony” as it descends from 
Yeats and Auden through John Peale Bishop, John Berryman, Howard Nem- 
erov, Howard Moss, Richard Wilbur, W. S. Merwin, and this section is more 
or less a set-piece to demonstrate what the method of the larger portion of 
the book will be: the tracing of certain words “that turn up with unusual 
frequency in modern American poetry, especially during the 1930’s and 1940's. 
They are words often used in unusual senses, or senses unusual in prose, 
or carrying a special symbolism or implying a peculiar philosophical attitude.” 
This is promising, and in the mere collection of passages in which such words 
occur, some of the promise is fulfilled. We do not really learn things we did 
not already know; nothing here is surprising or newly revealing. But our 
general impression of what this period was like, especially among poets whom 
Beach describes as followers of Auden, is further confirmed and documented 
by his study, or at least by the materials of his study. He proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of the image, so frequent in modern poetry, of a beast springing or 
about to spring, and he speculates about its possible lineage from Blake and 
DeQuincey through Henry James to Eliot and Auden and their followers. 
And this leads him to the important subject-matter of fear, words associated 
with fear, and especially with that fear which is nameless or which may de- 
rive from a sense of nothingness or meaninglessness. The book then goes on 
to describe how, on a landscape allegorized in the fashion of, say, Auden’s 
“Paysage Moralisé,” we see in poem after poem a vision of modern man 
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exiled, estranged, an aimless wanderer, a journeyer to obscure goals; man 
pursued, alienated, in fear and anxious, and the more in fear and anxious 
because of the namelessness or ambiguity of the causes of his trouble, through 
suspicious usually that progress and science are somewhere near the source. 
It is a familiar description, and for the most part obviously a true one, and 
Beach’s method, the study of recurring key terms—“the exile,” “the stranger,” 
“terror,” “exile,” “pursuit’—is a good method for documenting our sense 


of what this period is like. 


It is a good method but it is not clearly and powerfully carried out. The 
main trouble is, I think, that Beach really has two points to make in this 
first and longest portion of his book, and the two are on the one hand 
not always distinguished clearly enough and on the other not always related 
significantly enough. First, the recurrence of certain terms and of certain 
literary techniques is the sign of common obsessions among these poets; and 
the obsessions themselves are reflections of the troubled circumstances in 
which these poets, representative of their literary age, found themselves. 
Second, the recurrence of the terms and techniques is frequently the sign 
of imitativeness, slavishness to fashion, mere stylishness; and the possession 
of such a common vocabulary makes for a great deal of cliché writing. No 
doubt there is some truth in both these observations. But the reader keeps 
wandering back and forth between them, without guidelines to mark out 
how they are distinct observations and how they are related. The effect is of 
a blunted and blurred argument, at many points; at others, we get bogged 
down in what read like garrulous notes, too particular, too detailed, since the 
relation between the detail and some larger argument is unsufficiently clear. 
The result is that we are bored, and that we should be bored by the work 
of so impressive a man is a shame. 


There is another long section of the book which raises a somewhat different 
question. This is called “Face of the Age.” It deals less in terms of particular 
words, and much of it amounts to a series of capsule descriptions, highly 
generalized notes, on some of the important figures of the period, Fearing, 
Patchen, Fitzgerald, Rukeyser, Rexroth, a number of others. For the most 
part the discussion here is not very interesting; it is mostly what every- 
body says. But the material does engage our attention more vividly when 
Beach concentrates on the hostility of some of these poets to progress and 
science. He obviously feels that the hostility is an un-citicized preconception 
in much of this literature, and that the causes of the fear, anxiety, sense of 
alienation have much more obscure causes, for which the evidences of scienti- 
fic progress in our world have been made the scapegoats. I think there 
is much to be said for this view and for Beach’s remark that “many of our 
poets (are) entrenched in their antirationalism and so utterly cut off from the 
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intellectual world in which they were born.” His discussion of Cummings 
here is especially cogent. He grants perhaps too little to Cummings’ occasional 
charm and to his unquestionably impressive talents, but to place him with 
respect to his attitudes toward science makes very plain one’s sense of Cum- 
mings’ frequent intellectual, and therefore emotional, vulgarity. 
The book returns after this section to a discussion of some more particular 
words, words about guilt and innocence and a few images of hope. The im- 
pression, at least to this reader, is a bit scattered and undeveloped. 
What really follows most directly on Beach’s discussion of attitudes towards 
progress and science is his statement, at the end of his book, of his own 
kind of humanism: 
There is a large and growing body of thoughtful persons who, 
in the United States, often call themselves humanists. They are dis- 
tinguished from religious believers by their shift of emphasis from 
speculative opinions on the origin and ultimate nature of the uni- 
verse to the cultivation and pursuit of so much of good living as 
is ideally conceivable for human beings in the world as we find it. 
They agree with science that, in the absence of empirical evidence, 
nothing can be predicated as to the ultimate moral nature of the 
universe. They agree with religion that man’s salvation is to be found 
in ideal values, but they have given up the notion of religious believ- 
ers that no good is possible for man except in terms of a super- 
natural will and sanction. 
One might expect that the humanists’ devotion to the ideal would 
commend them to poets; but in the present state of the poetic men- 
tality this is rarely the case. Our poets for the most part are not 
tough-minded enough to bear the thought of an idealism not guar- 
anteed by powers outside of humanity itself. 
Alas, I think this has its own kind of vulgarity, appeal to the vulgar. The 
“large and growing body,” will it crush the poetic mentality of the thirties 
and forties by its sheer weight? And one is troubled by the vagueness, and 
perhaps even the bad taste, of the word “salvation” in this context, thus 
troubled also about what the word “ideal” can possibly mean here. This is 
another way in which it is necessary to say that this book does not live 
up to the well-earned high reputation of its author. He even says some really 
shocking things: 

Since the development of atomic weapons, everyone is aware that 

whole populations are in constant peril of annihilation, and that we 

may actually be on the verge of Armageddon. But these are not, for 

the average citizen, moral fears. They are in the same category with 

automobile accidents, the sinking of ships at sea, the threat of can- 
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cer, cerebral hemorrhage, or heart failure. 
And he says this, so far as I can honestly tell, as if our poets should have 
bee.a responsive to, expressive of, what the “average citizen” is supposed to 
think. “What I mean to suggest,” he says 
is simply that our poets are not in a position to complain of the 
philistine insensitiveness of the public so long as they represent so 
meagerly the concerns, the attitudes, the joys and exultances, the 
agonies and aspirations, the disenchantments and the braveries of 
the great mass of the population—including most of those who read 
books, trust to scientific method for the solution of scientific prob- 
lems, enjoy driving cars and planes and monkeying with machines, 
prefer comfort to discomfort, see many evidences of progress in 
the material world .... 
Much of the anguish of modern poetry does seem willed, even complacent, 
even fashionable; much of it does seem to have evaded the responsibility of 
the heart to the mind and the mind to its own health. But there is a com- 
placency in this prose too which is unworthy of its author and which makes 
it seem as if Matthew Arnold had never been born. 
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